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CENSUS. 


Tue population returns of Great Britain, Ireland, and the United States, 
have been so far re, ta as to present general results, and these are of 
a most extraordinary nature. There was, perhaps, never a time when, in 
consequence of the extraordinary eyents of the wing's decade of the first half 
of the present century, so pana been manifested on both sides 
of the Atlantic to learn the pre /of the population in both countries. 
The British census was arch $1, 1851, and already 60,000,000 
printed returns, of 40, ne 5 rs, are condcnoaalane ie results » 
sented to the publie, ¢ are those of the U States 
whose work was comp June, 1850. It is the ease, thet the United 
States census is very ¢ nsive, embracing of one hundred 
questions to each at from the manner in which ithas been per- 
formed, no con! can be placed in it, beyond the mere num- 
ber of persons, iry in New-York city, the present writer 
could not as were asked at all beyond the num- 


























bers, ‘cn a ad ag aes eaths, nativities, occupa- 
tions, &ec., were , within the range of our acquaint- 
ance. 3 in other ps er Ge rendre cate has tose ken 
but in the Y 1 so much was expected, little or no confidence 
cai be ssh swe ore stated, bey ond the mere enumeration of num- 


bers. | = fof these in Great Mrltain, Ireland, and. in. the 
United States, a are sulliciently startling. They are as follows: 


-—UnsITED StaTEs.—~ GREAT BRITAIN. IRELAND. 

Blacks. Whites. 
Pee dats 1,001,436...... 4,304,489...... 10,472,048...... 5,191,240 
eeu cdacs 1,382,810. .us.. 5,862,004...... 11,964,303 .....- 5,937,856 
SOOO uw 3 ss 1,705 caenan 7 SIE hence cu 14,161,839 sens ies 6,801,827 
1830. ....2,328,642...... 410,537,078... .. 16,366,811......7,734,065 
Bees dk cs 2,273,703... 14,189,555...... 19,064,761...... 8,175,124 
1850. ... ..3;227,312.... .420,070,186.... ..20,919,531...... 6,515,794 


From these general figures, it appears that the blacks in the United 
States were 23.4 per cent, of the whites in 1800, and are now 16 per cent. 
only, having declined 7.4 per cent. in 50 years. This has arisen not from 
any tardiness of increase on the part of that race, which has swollen 225 
per cent, in numbers, while the Irish, who are the bond race of great Bri- 
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tain, increased but 60 per cent. in 40 years, and had since retrograded, 
showing a decline from 1820; but from the rapid increase of the whites, 
which has multiplied on our soil fourfold, while the free race of Great Bri- 
tain has only doubled. The black race on the American continent is the 
only one, the progress of which, as exhibited in the figures, approximates the 
natural course. ‘The figures for the whites of the Union are swollen by the 
large immigration, which, in a lesser degree, diminishes those for Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is no doubt true, that the black race multiplies 
in a state of servitude to American citizens much faster than they would 
under any other similar circumstances, The black slaves of Great Britain, 
Spain, and France, never throve, to any great extent, because of the barba- 
rity with which they were treated. The well known brutality of the English 
character, and which has become proverbial throughout the world for the 
treatment of dumb animals, was markedly conspicuous in the usage of 
slaves. In the first thirty years of the present century, eight bloody in- 
surrections took place in the West Indies, solely in consequence of the 
hysical sufferings of the blacks, under the brutal treatment they suffered 
from their English masters; and those repeated insurrections were the 
main cause of ultimate abolition, a cause which does not, and can never, 
exist in the United States, where the physical happiness of the blacks is so 
marked in their swelling numbers. Whenever the blacks are left to their 
own resources, they decline in numbers; a fact which the statistics of all 
countries where emancipation has taken place makes but too evident. 

In the northern United States, where the numbers of free blacks are 
constantly receiving accessions by the emancipation and escape of slaves, 
there is a positive dechine in numbers : thus, in the official returns for Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, and New-York, the number of 
blacks in 1840, was 64,018, and in 1850, the number had fallen to 
62,366, there being a decline of males in each state ; and as a considerable 
portion of those now at the north had escaped from the south, it follows 
that the real increase of slaves is greater than shown in the figures, and 
the multiplication of free blacks is less. Nevertheless, the aggregate 
increase of the bond race in America is as three to one of the bond race 
of Great Britain. This relative difference of increase may be taken as an 
index of the comparative well being of the two races. But the superiority 
of condition shown by the blacks arises from the administrative care of 
individual white masters, while much of the distress of the Irish arises 
from the ruthless oppression of the British rulers. The blacks in Ameri- 
ca have, in the last ten years, increased 353,608, or 12 per cent., while the 
population of Ireland has decreased 1,659,330, or 20 per cent. In the 
previous decade, Ireland increased 9 per cent. ; a natural increase of 8 per cent. 
in the last decade would have given a population of 8,861,807 ; and as the 
actual population is but 6,515,794, there remains 2,346,013 persons to be 
accounted for. In the decade ending with 1840, 752,315 persons emigrated 
from the United Kingdom ; of these nine tenths were Irish. In the decade 
ending with 1850, 1,684,892 persons emigrated from the United Kingdom, 
Of that number 1,100,000 were from Ireland; and of the remaining 
584,000, it has been estimated 100,000 were Irish emigrants from 
England. This gives together, 1,200,000 Irish who have left the United 
Kingdom, against 670,000 in the previous decade. Now, as in that de- 
cade, the population, notwithstanding that emigration, increased 9 per cent., 
there remains but 530,000 of the 2,346,013 to be accounted for by emi- 
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gration; the balance is 1,816,013 souls who have perished by famine 
and distress. It is no doubt the case, that of these a considerable number 
have gone into the other British islands; but this branch of migration must 
have been less than usual, for the reason that the increase of the United 
Kingdom is also less in all its divisions than in former periods. In the 
official aggregate returns, the population of the United Kingdom for 1850, 
was 20,919,531, including army, navy, seamen, &c., against 18,655,981, 
exclusive of these men in public employ; making allowance for them, the 
population was as follows, for several periods : 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
England. Wales. Scotland. Islands. Ireland. Total. 
8,331,434....541,546.... 1,599,068 5,191,240 16,663,288 
1811......9,538,827 ....611,278....1,813,683. —— 5,937,856 17 902,156 
1821.....11,261 ,437....717,438.... 2,093,457 ....89,508...6,201,827......20,963,666 
1831. ....13,091,005....806,182....2,365,114...103,7 10...7,734,365 24,100,375 
1841.... .14,995,508....911,312....2,628,957.. . 124,079. ..8,175,124......26,839,889 
1851.... .16,594,275.. 1,011,556... .2,870,784.. .142,916...6,515,794......27,135,315 


Thus, exclusive of Ireland, the increase in the ten years ending with 1840, 
was 2,298,750, or 16 per cent., and in the last ten years, 2,263,550, or 12 
per cent. only. In this diminished ratio of increase for the other British Isl- 
ands, there remains no room to account for the depopulation of Ireland by 
emigration thither, and there are nearly 2,000,000 souls, or one out of 
every four of the population of one of the British Islands who have died 
by famine and distress, through consequence of the “ most Christian and 
philanthropic” government of modern times. The distress which has 
overwhelmed Ireland, has etidently, to a considerable extent, affected the 
United Kingdom ; because, with all its accession of Irishmen, flying from 
the famine of their own country, it has not maintained its ratio of increase. 
The awful scenes that have presented themselves in Ireland, harrowing as 
they have been by reports, which the English government organs have 
alleged to be overstated, must have far exceeded in horror the most highly 
colored descriptions. The frightful fact presents itself in official figures, 
that, notwithstanding all the donations of the civilized world, and the 
awakened sympathies of all Christian countries, one out of every four 
Irishmen has perished by famine around the hearths of that canting race 
who have filled the world with sympathy for distant blacks. Of the Irish 
emigration, the far greater part has consisted of adults in the prime of life ; 
it has therefore contributed to reduce the population by retarding increase 
almost as much as by actual diminution. These facts, combined with the 
augmented population of the Irish towns, would seem to indicate, that 
notwithstanding the awful ravages of the years of famine and pestilence, 
‘* evictions ” have had quite as much to do with the unpeopling of Ireland 
as either hunger or disease. 

It is appalling to reflect on the amount of suffering and misery which 
has brought about these results. The mortality among Irish emigrants on 
shipboard, in Canada, and New-Brunswick, and New-York, was, for three 
or four years, scarcely less in amount, and more terrible in form, than in 
Ireland itself. The surcharge of destitute Irish families in the most squalid 
and unhealthy quarters of English and Scotch towns, and their accumula- 
tion in Irish towns, where (except in Belfast) there is no employment for 
them, is suggestive of images of heart-rending distress, ‘The folly and 
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apathy of long years of bad government and social mismanagement have 
been awfully visited on that ill-fated country, 

The “ clearances” and “evictions” which were productive of so much 
misery, are now by;the census summed up in their results; and it appears 
that, in addition to 1,200,000 persons driven out of the country into exile, 
nearly 2,000,000 had died by the way-side. That is to say, starvation 
and disease have destroyed more than have emigrated; although the 
“Times,” for obvious reasons, seeks to make the latter the prominent 
cause of the depopulation. 

The soil of Ireland, for a long series of years, had been cultivated in 
patches, of which the maximum yield in potatoes, in a good year, would 
suffice to feed the occupier, and, by harvest work on the lands of others, 
he could generally manage to pay the exorbitant rents required to meet 
the extravagant wants of absent, owners, At least half-a-million able- 
bodied Irishmen were in the habit of migrating annually to England, in 
order, by work during the harvest, to earn the rent due upon their little 
potato patches, which were the sole support of their families. The land 
owners and agents were too shrewd to grant long leases of these lands, 
but they were annually in the market, to exact the maximum rent that 
could be obtained from starving millions who had no hope but in the occu- 
pancy of a potato patch. Lands so occupied, and cultivated under such 
circumstances, “run out” speedily, as a matter of course, and when the 
potato blight ‘swept away the crops for which the enormous rents were 
undertaken, and the occupier found himself at once without food for his 
family or rent for his landlord—without the ability to stay or the means 
to fly—he encountered the mandate to quit the premises. All those who 
could command the necessary sum of money emigrated ; and the returns of 
the emigration commissioners show that “nearly $5,000,000 per annum 
were remitted from America, by friends of the destitute, to assist them in 
escaping death by starvation at home. Those utterly destitute were, by 
the bailiff, driven from the huts, the women and children dragged out, and 
the cabin levelled with the ground by fire or otherwise. 


“Tt was a piteous spectacle, on Thursday, in the midst of the pouring rain, to 
see children led by their parents out from their houses into the street; to see 
mothers kneel down on the wet ground, and, holding their children up to heave n, 
beg relief from the Almighty, and strength to endure their afflictions. The cries 
of bereaved men and women, running ‘half frantic through the streets, or cow- 
ering from the rain and wind under the sheiter of their poor furniture, piled con- 
fusedly about, were affecting in the extreme. To see, amid all this misery, ten 
or twelve burly ruffians from Nenagh, assailing the houses with crow-bars, and 
to hear their cries of exultation as a wall yielded to their assaults, or a roof 
tumbled down with a crash, the spectator should be callous, that could avoid 
being greatly affected by the scene. ... . I should suppose that the entire num- 
ber turned out of their houses on Thursday would reach one hundred and fifty fa- 
milies, or six hundred individuals, Of this number I could learn that about 
thirty families, or, on an average of four to each family, about one hundred and 
twenty persons, were tobe allowed other dwellings in the village. So that four 
hundred and eighty persons, or one hundred and twenty families, would thus 
appear to be thrown on the ‘ waves of the world,’ as some of the unfortunate 
people themselves stated it. I wont attempt to describe what is indescribable— 
the soul-harrowing condition of the poor wretches in the wigwams, at the time 
I was leaving Toomevara, eight o’clock in the evening.” —Tiprerary VINDICATOR. 

“The practice of the depopulating whole neighborhoods, in emulation of the 
example so lately set by the Hon. and Rev. Massy Dawson, has been again re- 
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sorted to, this week, by the Hon. Col. Sewell, according to whose ukase, his 
agent, Mr. John Kelly, of Woodmount, levelled rrrry-srx houses at Creggs, near 
Ballygar, in this county. Fifty-six families turned out, roofless and foodless, to 
perish by the way-side, without a single penny from the Hon. Colonel to provide 
even a single meal on their melancholy exedus!” 

“The work of extermination is proceeding, with all its concomitant horrors, 
throughout this unfortunate country. I have just heard that two hundred per- 
sons have been cast out from the Dawson property, in the Glen of Aherlow, and 
a very large number cleared out from no less than seven properties in the neigh- 
borhood of Slievenamon.” 

“The Archbishop of Tuam says: ‘On the morning of last Saturday, on setting 
out from Headsford, the corpse of a young man, who died of hunger on the pre- 
ceding night, was seen stretched on the road-side. I saw the scenes of eviction 
and desolation, as I traversed the parish to the shores of Lough Corrib. I could 
not believe that any one parish could exhibit so many monuments of heartless 
cruelty. It is no wonder if death, in every form of disease and starvation, 
followed in the train of this de populating system. The misery, however, was 
deepening as we advanced; and the wretchedness of the poor of this remote and 
much-neglected region is such that I will not occupy the time, nor harrow the 
feelings of the reader, by its description.’ ” 

“In the Kilrush Union, county of Clare, several of the evicted tenantry are 
living in turf-pits, scooped out of the bogs, and covered in at the top with some 
branches of trees. From these cavities the smoke, at times, is seen ascending, 
and the passer-by would hardly have known that the bog was inhabited by a 
subterranean population. In one locality there are as many as twenty of these 
bog-dungeons, with families in them. Your correspondent lately heard one of 
the highest employees of the poor-law staff give a dreadfully graphic picture of 
the scene he had witnessed in Kilrush. He had got down into one of these bog- 
dungeons, in which a family were lying in fever, and he succeeded in moving 
some of them, but the odor of the place was so overpowering that he was com- 
pelled to retreat.” 

“In the district of Dunharrow, on nearly all the properties of that barony, 
there is scarcely a sign of a human habitation, except in the dilapidated ruins of 
what, at no distant day, were happy homes. The Derry Castle and the Coum- 
beg, and several other properties, are almost altogether depopulated. It is me- 
lancholy to pass through the country, and see none of those evidences of life 
which a few years ago cheered the traveler, and made him rejoice at the appear- 
ance of the people, Between Nenagh and Cloughjordan—a distance of about six 
miles—nearly all the houses have been tumbled down, and that line of road pre- 
sents an equally gloomy and terrible aspect. Between Cloughjordan and Bor- 
risokane the Rev. Mr. Trench ejected forty families, comprising about two hun- 
dred and fifty souls, from the property called Forty Acres. - houses are re- 
moved—a fence wall has been built around the property by the stones that 
were taken from those houses! A Mr, Ely has ejected and tumbled down the 
houses of a great number of persons, also in the same district; but the houses 
are left standing, and seem, as if they were the prpris left after the cannonading 
of some hostile army. Between Borrissokane and Nenagh, the work of de- 
struction has also been progressing, to some extent. It sickens the heart when 
one looks upon the country—desolate as if the scythe of death had mowed down 

the population. Miles may be traveled, and scarcely a human being can be seen, 

except some tottering starveling endeav oring to make his way to the relieving 
officer! - In many places the poor are living on nettles, which they endeavor to 
bite and eat; and in other places they drain the streams of water-cresses to ap- 
pease the ravages of hunger. 


These were some of the processes by which the depopulation of Ireland 
has been effected. 

The accounts which from time to time appeared during the height of 
the distress were treated as exaggerations by the London Times, but 
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now, when the awful truth is disclosed to the world, that print coolly in- 
quires, “ But why should not the population of Ire] and be reduced to four or 
five millions?” True, indeed! of what account is it that 2,000,000 white 
souls perish by famine, and disease, and ill usage ! "Of what account is it that 
four or five millions more still flit between life and death, too sepulchral in 
their aspect to be deemed living, and yet too restless to be buried! These 
are only Irish! They are not English enough to claim British rights, nor 
black enough to excite British sy mpathy ; ; and if they can no longer con- 
tribute to the wealth and splendor of the aristocracy aif they can no longer 

afford fitting support to the “corinthian columns” of the social fabric of 
Britain, why should they not perish ? One hundred and fifty years of the 
credit” and ‘ ‘ protective systems” have impoverished the millions to 
heap up wealth in the coffers of the few. In all that time capital has fed, 
through protective laws, upon the vitals of the laboring many. The pow- 
er to produce among an immense number is gone. The pinched bellies 
and paralyzed arms can no longer produce as much as suffices life, and 
those miserable many will, unless they perish, become a burden upon cap- 
ital instead of a means of enhancing it. The protectiv e system reached its 
maximum in the exhaustion of the laborers. Their ability to produce 
reached its marimum at the moment when their means of subsistence 

reached its minimum. Capital had no more to expect. The ingenuity of a 
pampered aristocracy could devise no laws by which more could be ex- 
tracted from the used up instruments of wealth. Why, therefore, then 
should they not perish, and give room for the ample enjoyment of the 
wealth they have created, but which the protective system transfered to 
others ? 

Regarding mankind from its accustomed view, the Times justly puts 
that question ; but the responses may come from a quarter and in tones 
that will startle the purse-proud and self-sufficient oligarchy amid their 
dwindling power and diminishing populs ation. 

That emigration has had less to do with the depopulation of Ireland than 
misery, a few figures will make apparent. The reports of the commission- 
ers of emigration give the numbers which left the United Kingdom during 
the ten years ending with 1840, at 752,315, of these 428,471 were Irish. 
During the last ten years the emigration reached 1,684,892, And the 
London Times remarks :-— 


“The whole emigration from these islands during the last ten years, has been 
1,600,000, Of that number it is ascertained that at least 1,100,000 have emigrated 
from Ireland alone. There is, however, no doubt that of the remaining 500,000, 
many thousands were Irish, who have only used England as a stepping-stone to 
the new world. 


If on this estimate the odd thousands are a to have been Irish, 
then the whole number from that island will have been 1,184,872, against 
500,000 English. On those data we construct the following table :— 





[rish Census. Emigrated. Total Irish. Increase. Decrease. 
1831...... Tt Ol OM ecccise 150,000...... 7.917, 401.06 2 mm Lc we ee 
| Whe OEE esccese 428,471.... ..8,603,595...... 686,194 ...... —— 
SOE cat ods 6,515,794...... 1,184,892 ......7,700,686...... —— ...... 892,909 


The increase to 1841 was about 9 per cent. ; a similar rate of increase to 
1851 would have given 774,000 more people ‘chan in 1841; but there are 
892,909 less. These two sums make 1,666,909 souls who perished by 
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disease and famine. Estimating the population of Great Britain by the 
same rule, the results are as follows :— 


Census. Emigrated. Total British. Increase. 


1831........ 16,336,011........ 100,000 16,336,011...0c800 — 
1841... 2.06 ..19,055,981.... .. ..280,892........19,336,873.... ..-.3,000,862 
1851...... .-20,919,531........500,000 21,419,531.... .. ..2,082,658 


Thus the increase of British has been only half as much in the last as in 
the previous decade. One prominent cause of a diminished rate of increase 
in the last ten years, was the large emigration of the young and marriagea- 
ble classes of both sexes, The great staple of a large emigration is just 
the very class from whom the increase of population is to be expected. 
The great inducement to a step in itself so perilous and so painful, is the 
wish to provide for a family coming on, or to settle and marry with some 
on of comfort. The very young, the aged, and invalid remain. 

‘hus the decayed and barren stocks are left behind, and the prolific young 
shoots are taken away in the fullness of their bearing and growth. 

Hence, also, the enormous and increasing gap left in Ireland, deserted, 
a# it is, by the young, the healthy, the able, and the industrious, and re- 
signed to the orphan, the widow, the sick, and the aged. Nor must we 
forget that this fact is prospective, The six and a half millions remaining in 
Ireland are not, as a whole, the prolific race that the eight millions and 
two hundred thousand were in 1841. 

Youth, health, vigor, and capital, have emigrated from Ireland along 
with those 1,200,000 souls, and the miserable remnant is but the debris 
of a perishing people—the sick, the aged, the cripple, the orphan, the wi- 
dow, and the pennyless and landless vagrant, as destitute of hope as of 
present means and retrospective joys. ‘That is not the population from 
whence to expect the large physical aid that England has derived from Ire- 
land in the last century. A recent return of the British army enumerated 
41,218 Irishmen as British soldiers ; and every branch of British industry 
has felt the influence of Irish labor, and none more effectually than the 
agriculturist. The English farmer has hitherto been served with a sort of 
preternatural laborers, who appeared, at his summons, the very moment the 
crop was ready, reaped, gathered, and stacked it, with the least possible 
delay, and then relieved him of their presence for the rest of the year: 
The poor peasantry of Connaught have hitherto done this service; and there 
was not in England a more interesting, more picturesque, or, perhaps, we 
should add, a more painful scene, than one of these industrial pilgrimages 
from the extreme coasts of Ireland to the seats of English civilization and 
wealth. A day has arrived when these annual migrations are becoming the 
subject of history and even of romance, Hitherto they have been too much 
matters of fact to excite the curiosity they deserve. Few men have con- 
sidered what must be the condition of Ireland, when she could annually 
part with some hundred thousand grown-up men for the whole period of 
the hay and corn harvests; or how precarious the condition of England, 
when this distant supply had become necessary to her agrizultural success. 
That spirit of enterprise, which urged the rough Celt to compete with the 
British laborer for the wages of the harvest, now sends him, with little 
more effort, across the Atlantic. There appears to be scarcely any flag- 
ging or pause in the emigration which is fast transfering to the United 
States the sinew and bone, the skill, and even the capital, of Ireland. It 
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is evident, therefore, that English agriculturists, such at least as have de- 
pended on this assistance, will have to make new arrangements, and change 
either their mode of cultivation, or their relations with the laboring class, 
The pittance earned by these poor peasants, on English harvest fields, 
made up the rent exacted from them by the landlord at home, for their 
potato patches, while the low price at which they labored, enabled the 
English farmer to pay higher rents to his own land oppressor. Connaught, 
which supplied these reapers, has lost one-third of its population. It con- 
tained 1,418,859 souls in 1841, and 1,011,917 in Mareh, 1851. Those 
able-bodied men, who traversed Ireland annually to sell their labor to 
English farmers at the lowest price, in order to meet the rapacity of the 
Irish landlord, and keep the cabin over the head of the little ones ; now, 
many of them, tread their own free farms, upon the unrented and untaxed 
soil of America. Instead of selling their labor to the British farmer, they 
compete with him in supplying the English consumer with food. If the 
aristocratic class here still seeks to fasten its fangs upon his sinews, through 
protective laws, its power to oppress is gone. In removing cheap Irish 
labor from the command of the English farmer, the foundation of high 
rents is sapped, and the British gentry must henceforth consume less of the 
products of other men’s labors. In a new and free country, land is 
nothing, and labor is everything. In an old country, labor is nothing, 
and land everything. In this age of intelligence, enterprise is awakened, 
and the surplus labor of the British Islands freely seeks the surplus land 
of America; and there exists this difference: it is youth, health, wealth, 
and energy that comes, while age, disease, poverty and infirmity remain. 
The great element of Irish emigration consists, doubtless, in the success 
of the emigrants. There are at least one-third as many Irish now in the 
United States as there are in Ireland. The two millions in America are 
industrious and thrifty ; and their earnings, with the peculiarly self-sacri- 
ficing generosity of the Irish character, are at the service of their distant 
relations, and they are availed of to the extent of many millions of dollars 
per annum for the expenses of emigration. ‘There is no cabin in Ireland 
where letters from friends in America are not read at least monthly. 
These letters not only impart joy and hope to a famishing and despairing 
race, but contain, also, the means of escape from threatened death. ‘The 
young and the vigorous, from whom hope was being gradually shut out 
by the want and misery closing around them, suddenly find the door open 
to them : the pathway to independence, competence and wealth is cleared 
before them. That they eagerly embrace it, and that every emigration 
swells the number to whom release is thus thrown, is not to be wondered 
at ; and that it will continue until the nation is expatriated, is not to be 
doubted. That the English regard this removal of an oppressed race with 
a certain degree of satisfaction, as effecting the absence of a dangerous 
(because deeply wronged) race of men, is probable ; but that satisfaction 
should be ameliorated by this fact, viz., that Ireland is within ten days of 
New-York—that the thousands of Irishmen who emigrate, were, by Eng- 
lish laws, deprived of the use of arms, In New-York, two of the best 
armed and drilled brigades are exclusively Irish, whose devotion to mili- 
tary exercises is enthusiastic. The day may come when those who left 
Ireland naked in search of bread, may suddenly re-appear to assert their 

inherent rights upon their native soil. 
It will be observed that the bond Irish of Great Britain, and the bond 
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blacks of America have both alleged incentives to emigration, and both 
are largely aided by external influences, Thus the means earned in Ame- 
rica by the industry and thrift of the emancipated Irish, are the instru- 
ments of promoting emigration from that country. In America, voluntary 
emancipation escapes, and abolition man-stealing, added to the efforts of 
the free blacks, conspire to diminish the natural increase of the slaves, and 
enhance that of the free blacks. Yet all these influences are not sufficient 
to bring down the numerical increase of slaves as low as the highest 
natural ratio of progression in the most thrifty country of whites, nor do 
they suffice to maintain the number of free blacks in the northern states, 
while the efforts of the emancipated Irish serve to transfer a whole nation 
to other shores. The black, freed from servitude, spends a few years in 
vicious indolence, until accumulating misery drags him into the grave. The 
emancipated Irishman who reaches our shores, branded as “ turbulent,” 
“lazy,” “improvident,” “ reckless,” and “ impracticable,” begins instantly 
to rise in the scale of humanity. His “turbulence” manifests itself in 
submission to the laws he helps to create ; his “ laziness” is apparent in the 
multiplying of rail-roads, canals, and edifices, in the construction of which 
the labor falls on him. His “improvidence” shows itself in means 
accumulated from small wages, diminished by the sums sent to Ireland for 
the relief of oppressed friends. His “recklessness” appears in the assi- 
duity with which all the means of advancement within his reach are availed 
of. His “impracticability” is seen in the yielding of his convictions tothe 
dictates of his expanding reason, and the readiness with which his own 
rights and those of the community are comprehended and appreciated. 
There is this difference under British bondage: the Irish nation perishes 
by famine and distress; in a state of freedom it flourishes and thrives. 
Under American bondage the black is prosperous morally and physically ; 
in a state of freedom he is vicious, insolent and miserable. 

The present foundation of English power is cheapness of labor. Upon 
this subject the London Times remarks :— 


“For a whole generation man has been a drug in this country, and population 
a nuisance. It has scarcely entered into the heads of economists that they 
would ever have to deal with a deficiency of labor. The inexhaustible Irish 
supply has kept down the price of English labor, whether in the field, the rail- 
way, the factory, the army, or the navy; whether at the sickle, the spade, the 
hod, or the desk. We believe, that for fifty years at the least, labor, taking its 
quality into account, has been cheaper in this country than in any part of 
Kurope, and that this cheapness of labor has contributed vastly to the improve- 
ment and power of the country, to the success of all mercantile pursuits, and to 
the enjoyment of those who have money to spend. This same cheapness has 
placed the laboring classes most effectually under the hand of money and the heel 
of power. 

This is, undoubtedly, the case ; it is the inevitable result of the one 
hundred and fifty years of the protective policy, and it is the object sought 
to be obtained in this country by the protective interest. They alleged 
that protection is necessary against the “cheap labor of England,” and’ 
that a period of protection will enable us to compete with that labor; that 
is to say, labor by the protective system will be made cheaper here. The 
worker will become the slave of capital, and then the manufacturing capi- 
tal of England will have no advantage.over that of this country. In 
England, capital triumphed over labor, and the profits of the country con- 
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sisted in selling that cheap labor to all the world for the benefit of capital 
at home. Hence, all the world, the United States in particular, profited 
by that cheap labor, in common with the few capitalists in England. But 
that labor is now emigrating—it is about to set up for itself; and the 
capital of England must pay back its accumulation. Labor having es- 
caped from the domination of capital in England, will not subject itself to 
similar extortion here. 

It is not alone from the British Islands that the vast tide of emigration 
pours into the United States. Every country of Europe—almost of the 
world—has within the bosom of its people an irresistible attraction to- 
wards the great Republic. Of the thousand souls per day who arrive in 
New-York from other climes to settle in America, every country has its 
representatives, and every arrival swells the personal connection between 
citizens of the United States and citizens of every country of Europe. A 
universal commingling of races takes place, in which the English element 
is in very small proportion. At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, the whites in the United States numbered but 40 per cent. of the 
population of Great Britain ; they are now equal to it. In the Jast ten years 
the population of the British Islands increased but 500,000—the white 
population of the United States increased 5,880,631, or more than eleven 
times as much as England. The rate of decennial increase in Great 
Britain is less than 12 per cent.—while in the United States it is about 35 
per cent. In the great Continental States the rate is considerably lower 
than in England. According to the progress of the last fifty years in 
France and in America, the United States will have the larger population 
in 1870—in 1900, they will exceed those of England, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Denmark, Sweden, and Switzerland combined. Prudent statesmen 
should bear these facts in mind. 

Many persons now alive will see an American power of 100,000,000 
souls, composed of the best blood and sinews of all the nations of Europe, 
tempered by and consolidated upon the American and Celtic race. The 
English character never predominated in the mass, and it is now rapidly 
disappearing altogether. The American race is no more English than 
the English.is Danish or Norman. If we retain their language and litera- 
tnre, we need not be disgraced by their canting brutality of character, or 
the blood-stained annals of their treacherous diplomacy. In exchange for 
their literature, we give the oppressed of the race a home and a country, 
but they must come purged of the national crimes which are about being 
expiated in political overthrow and degradation in the scale of nations. 
It will be a curious retribution if the man who through chicane, bribery 
and treachery carried England’s military power and influence to its zenith, 
should live to see her stripped of all consideration in European politics: 
and such an event seems not unlikely. 
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RIVALRY OF MURAT AND DAVOUST. 


Napoteon had just placed Davoust under the orders of Murat, who 
commanded the vanguard of the army, and the two generals had advanced 
as far as Slawkow; it was the twenty-seventh of August. On the 
twenty-eighth, Murat pushed the enemy beyond the Osna. He crossed 
the river with his cavalry, and briskly attacked the Russians, who were 
posted upon a height beyond the stream, and who could, in this position, 
easily maintain an obstinate conflict ; they did so, at first, with considera- 
ble success, and Murat, whatever is said of him on this subject, wishing to 
spare his cavalry in a spot where the ground was so difficult, sent orders to 
a battery of Davoust to support his operations, and to harass the enemy 
upon the height. He waited, for awhile, to observe the success of this 
new attack—but all was silent; and the Russians, taking advantage of this 
singular inactivity, descended from their position, and for the moment re- 
pulsed the cavalry of the King of Naples to the very banks of the Osna, 
that flows in the depths of a ravine, into which both men and horses were 
in danger of being precipitated. Murat supported his men by his words 
and his example, and dispatched a second order to the commandant of 
the battery ; but again there was no reply to this order, and word was 
brought back to the King of Naples, that the commandant, alleging his 
instructions, which forbade him, under penalty of being cashiered, to en- 
gage without an order from Davoust, had formally refused to fire. A 
momentary anger inflamed the face of the King of Naples, but a more 
urgent peril demanded his attention; the Russians continued to press his 
cavalry. He at once placed himself at the head of the 4th of the lancers, 
spurred against the enemy, and in a moment carried the heights which 
Davoust should have swept with his artillery. 

On the following day the two lieutenants of Napoleon met in his 
presence : the King of Naples, strong in the feeling that he had justified 
his te merity by suecess—the Prince of Eckmuhl, calm in his opinion, based 
upon a skill that had often been tested. Murat complained bitterly of 
the orders given by Davoust to his subordinate officers. The Emperor 
had listened with his hands crossed behind his back, his head slightly bent 
upon. his breast, concealing an air of satisfaction, and with his foot 
playing with a Russian ball, which he rolled forward, and which his eye 
followed attentively. Davoust, greatly irritated, did not linger with his 
reply. 

“Sire,” he said, addressing the Emperor, “the King of Naples must be 
taught to give over these useless and imprudent attacks, which harass the 
vanguard of the army. Never has the blood of men been lavished so 
heedlessly, and, believe me, sire, they are well worth preserving in a 
campaign like this.” 

“ And the Prince of Eckmuhl has invented an excellent means for that,” 
said Murat, disdainfully, “that is, to prevent his soldiers from fighting. I 
would advise him to reserve this receipt for himself.” 

The obstinate Davoust, who had proved sufficiently that he was a man 
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of courage, and who wished, above all, to prove that he was in the right, 
turned to the King of Naples, and said in a tone of irritation : 

“ And of what benefit has been all your rash attacks against an army 
which is effecting a retreat, skilfully combined, and decided in advance, 
and against a rear guard, which abandons its positions only when it is 
upon the point of being beaten.” 

“ And can you tell me,” replied Murat, almost with a sneer, “when it 
would abandon them if it is not attacked, and if we did not place it upon the 
point of being beaten ?” 

“It would abandon them a few hours later,” cried Davoust, who had 
formed a correct opinion of the plans of the Russian general, “ for this 
retreat is a course resolved upon, irrevocably resolved upon, and one 
which they will effect, with or without fighting, according to our move- 
ments. What do we gain, then, by attacking troops, which will retire to- 
morrow, if we do not drive them back to-day ?” 

“Glory !” replied Murat. 

“ And we lose the half of our vanguard,” rejoined Davoust, bitterly ; 
“and we shall reach Moscow without cavalry, and we shall see if the 
glory of the King of Naples, without a horseman under his command, will 
be of any great assistance to us.” 

Murat, highly exasperated, violently interrupted him— 

“ Marshal Davoust,” he said, “ you would find nothing useless or im- 
prudent in my conduct, if! were under your orders as you are under mine. 
It is well known that the Prince of Eckmuh]l does"not like to obey any 
one, and that he would be well pleased to be reputed the hero of this ex- 
pedition, at the expense even of the most exalted; but I swear to him 
that there is a share here for all, let him try to find his.” 

This reproach was well aimed. Murat had, intentionally, emphasized 
the words “ the Prince of Eckmuhl does not like to obey any one,” and Na- 
poleon had slightly contracted his brows. Davoust, who felt that he had 
been assailed upon a weak point, and for a fault of which he had often been 
accused, even by the Emperor, hastened to protest that it was his devotion 
to his majesty alone, which had led him to speak and act as he did. Mu- 
rat again violently interrupted him. 

“So, then,” he said, “it is hatred against me? Well, then, we must 
finish with it. It has always been so since the campaign of Egypt. I am 
weary of it; and if the Prince of Eckmuhl is willing to remember that he 
has been a common soldier as I have—if he is willing to remember that he 
wears a sabre, and I likewise—I give him”— 

At these words, Napoleon, until now, indifferent to this quarrel, at once 
raised his head, measured Murat with a glance which caused the words 
to die upon his lips, and with that accent of authority which he could so 
readily assume, and which was so irresistible, he said to him: 

“The King of Naples has nought but orders to give to the Prince of 
Eekmuhl.” 

Murat, satisfied with these words, which, notwithstanding the severity 
of their tone, established his right of command, retired to his quarters. 

The Emperor, left alone with Davoust, spoke mildly tohim. But bet- 
ter seconded in his eager march, and in his desire to overtake and give 
battle to the enemy, by the impetuosity of Murat, than by the prudent 
caution of Davoust, he represented to him kindly—* That one man could 
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not have every kind of merit ; that to lead a vanguard was not to direct the 
movements of an army ; and that Murat, with his imprudence, would, per- 
haps, have overtaken Bagration, whom Davoust had, by his slowness, suffer- 
ed to escape.” 

Notwithstanding the mildness of the tone in which the Emperor spoke 
to Davoust, he was offended by these reproaches, and he retired, more 
irritated than ever against the King of Naples. An hour afterwards a 
message was brought him, that the first who should attempt to push this 
quarrel farther, should be sent back to France. 

On the following day, Murat and Davyoust, in concert, and by the or- 
ders of the Emperor, took possession of Viasma. But the day after, their 
discord was renewed. Murat finds himself in the presence of the enemy, 
and suddenly the thought of combatting seizes him. The order to attack 
is given—his cavalry at once assails that of the Russians. The infantry of 
the latter advances to support the horse; Murat wishes to bring forward 
his own, that is to say, that which Davoust commands under his orders ; 
he hurries to Campans’ division, and puts himself at itshead. But, at the 
same moment, the Prince of Eckmuhl rides up; he bitterly reproaches 
Murat for engaging in this new and useless combat, and declares that he 
will not support him. He forbids Campans to advance; Murat repeats 
his orders; Davoust resists still more violently. At this insult, the King 
offNaples, furious at first, suddenly calms his anger. He appeals to his 
rank—his authority. Davoust does not heed him, and Campans, after 
long hesitation, obeys the commands of Davoust, his immediate chief. 
Then, with a calmness unexampled in his‘character, and with proud dig- 
nity, Murat turns to Beillard, the chief of his staff— 

“ Beillard,” he said, go to the Emperor ; tell him to dispose of the com- 
mand of the vanguard; tell him that he has a general the less, and a 
soldier the more. As for me, I go to extricate yonder brave fellows from 
the embarrassment into which I have Jed them.” 

Then, turning to Davoust, he added 

“ Marshal, we shall meet again.” 

“Certainly, if you return safe,” replied the latter, bitterly, pointing to 
his horsemen, who were almost routed. 

“| shall return,” replied Murat, with a glance that expressed all his 
resolution. 

At once, while the Prince of Eckmuhl retires, Murat spurs to his caval- 
ry; rallies them with his voice; displays, in the first ranks, his tall plumes 
and his sparkling decorations, which are ever seen where danger calls— 
they surround him—they defend him—and as he still pushes onward, 
he finds himself victorious once again. 

“ Ah!” cried Murat, “the glory is still ours alone!” 

With these words, he quits the field of battle, and retires into his tent. 
He enters alone; and, all heated with the combat, his hand still trembling 
from the blows which he has dealt, he writes a few lines upon a sheet of 
fine and perfumed paper. At this moment, Beillard appears. Murat, 
without questioning him as to the result of his message, reaches him the 
billet. 

“ Beillard,” he said, in a calm tone, “ carry this billet to Davoust.” 

“It is a challenge,” said Beillard, without taking the paper. 

“It is a challenge,” answered the King of Naples, coldly. 

“] will not carry it!” replied Beillard, in a tone of resolution. 
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It seemed as if an electric shock thrilled Murat’s frame at this reply. 
He turned toward the chief of his staff, with a countenance expressive of 
astonishment rather than irritation— 

“ You, likewise !"—he said, in a hollow voice, which was checked by 
anger. 

c Sire! sire!” cried Beillard, “you shall not make me an accomplice 
in your ruin. The Emperor is resolute; and at your first menace he will 
send you back to France.” 

* Well, then, let him send me back! one can die elsewhere than here !” 
replied the King of Naples, furiously. “ He forgets his army in Spain— 
let him give that to me; let him give me a regiment; let him leave me a 
common soldier, if he will. I owe him my blood, my life; but my honor 
is mine own, Beillard. Do you hear, Beillard? my honor is mine own, I 
say, and I was brave before he was an Emperor. Go, and carry the billet.” 

“Sire,” replied Beillard, warmly, “you are indebted to him for a 
crown, the dignity of which you should not compromise by a quarrel with 
an officer of the Empire.” 

“ A crown !” interrupted Murat, with increasing exasperation ; “ has this 
crown prevented me from being insulted to my face? These,” he added, 
with stern joy, as he grasped his sabre and his pistols, “‘ these have caused 
me to be respected all my life, and they will not fail me now. Go, then, 
Beillard ! go!” 

“You are a king,” replied the chief, “and Davoust will refuse.” 

“Then,” cried Murat, “he would be a coward !” 

“It is not true,” replied Beillard, suddenly ; and he gazed proudly at 
the King of Naples. 

Murat was holding his sabre and his pistols in his hands. At these 
words, he glared, for a moment, with an air of stupor, at the chief of his 
staff, who stood, calm and resolute, before him. Suddenly the face of the 
King of Naples changed its eres his anger leaves him; his brow 
is clouded with grief, and Murat casts his weapons violently to the 
ground ; he breaks them; he rends his garments ; he tears off his sumptuous 
decorations, and tramples them beneath his feet; he tries to speak, but 
the words are stifled in his throat—he weeps, 

* You are right,” he cried, at last, to Beillard, “ he is not a coward, and 
he will refuse. Iam a miserable king who can do nothing—a king whom 
the meanest soldier may insult !” 

Big drops fell from the hero’s eyes, and he covered his face with his 
hands. Beillard took advantage of this moment of weakness, to remon- 
strate calmly with him; he soothed him, he flattered his pride, excited 
his courage, and ended with these words : 

“ And if the Emperor should give the command of the vanguard to Da- 
voust, he will do all that you would have done.” 

This thought roused Murat from his grief; he started up, paced his 

tent, and his now dry, and brilliant eye, flashed lightning. 
' “Yes, yes!” he cried, with ardor, “I will remain. It is only here that 
there are battles—only here true glory. Well, then, I will wrest it from 
him. All for myself, and nothing for him! Not a skirmish, Beillard! I 
swear to you he shall not see an enemy !” 

With these words he left his tent, and hastened to an outpost. 

We now ask the general historian if many misfortunes must not neces- 
sarily have resulted from such feelings in such men ? 
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OUR LITERATURE—T0-DAY, TO-MORROW. 


To praise the men and acts of yesterday to the disparagement of our- 
selves, and what we have done, may be an act of veneration, but scarce ly 
of wisdom. It is sometimes looked on by sarcastic philosophers as an 
outward expiation for an inward and unstinted self-laudation; but with 
more charity and equal truth it may be laid to thoughtlessness, or to 
imitation of our elders, who would persuade us that the world is daily de- 
generating. “ Let us,” exclaimed the stout old orator of Greece, “ thank 
the gods that we are wiser than our fathers!” So may we be thankful, that 
if we are not more patriotic, or better soldiers, than our fathers, we are 
at least wiser. If we are not more tenacious of our property, we have 
more that we can call our own. Every day witnesses our progression, 
and our emancipation from self-imposed and foreign domination: and in 
nothing is our advancement and our increase of freedom more noteworthy 
than in our literature. 


American Lirerature.—It may have been a question in the days when 
an Edinburgh reviewer, sitting a t judgment in oracular and undisputed 
dignity, sneeringly asked if any one in the four quarters of the globe read 
an American book ; but the shrill voice of the ne »wsboy ever ringing in 
our streets—the placards always fresh upon the wall, and the incessant 
groanings of the giant press—assure us that no fact of the day is more 
certain or more likely to be perpetual. What is true of all other enlight- 
ened nations of the present age, is singularly true of our own, that never 
before have books been so abundant and various, writers so prolific, and 
readers so capacious. Indeed, to cupress wonder at this unexampled 
manifestation of intellectual energy is to be original, since the gener: lity 
of men have ceased to be surprised a t anything, and look upon the uni- 
versal diffusion of literature as a necessary condition of the progress of the 
race—a fit attendant upon social improvements, upon scientific advance- 
ments, and upon the creation of financial power. 

In commenting on the present state of the republic of letters, foreign 
writers have not failed to notice the magnitude and the claims of our lite- 
rature, and to acknowledge the one while they have eontested the other, 
They readily allow that we are an intelligent and quick-witted people ; that 
ve have a taste for the exact, the symmetrical, and the beautiful ; that we 
are acute if not profound critics ; and that our writings show fertility and 
versatility of intellect; while at the same time they assert that our litera- 
ture is superficial, marked by crudity and carelessness, fitted rather to 
amuse than instruct, to arouse emotion than thought, to gratify the chang- 
ing caprice of the day, than to provide for the sobered and juster demands 
of coming time, 

These opinions, in which prejudice has fully as much to do as informa- 
tion, are but too often echoed at home by those whose veneration for an- 
cient and foreign institutions blinds their perception of truth, and are 
largely current among our reading public. We suffer ourselves to 
doubt our ability to write histories, or if we recognize merit in the most 
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successful of those who have courted the historic muse, it is by lauding 
them at public dinne rsand celebrations, rather than by buying and re: ading 
their books. We'go mad over German philosophers, and our own thinkers 
must make shift without our patronage, or run into the same-extravagan- 
cies with their foreign brethren. And were it not that the d: ays of epic 
poetry are over, it is but fair to reason that our aspirants for Homeric 
and Miltonic laurels would be overshadowed by their British rivals, 
Happily for us, neither the world nor England boasts a “ great poet ;” and 
free in one instance from foreign illusion, candid judgment rather than 
national feeling awards honor to our own genius. 

Even in the department of miscellaneous criticism, essay, and fiction, 
which may for convenience be styled magazine literature, we are far from 
being just to our interests or our reputé ition. Ver y few of our own perio- 
dicals receive a support at all commensurate with their claims, while ma- 
gazines, wholly made up from the unbought productions of foreign authors, 
in afew months from their commencement, count their subscribers by tens 
of thousands. The depressing influence which is thus brought to bear up- 
on our own writers is a twice-told tale. Why foreign literature is so often 
preferred to our own, no one of us can say. The fact must be taken as 
it is, and classed, as some slight apology for itself, with our unnationa] 
taste, which le: ids us in merchandise as in liters ture, to ask for the “ im- 

orted article.” 

It would be very easy to fill pages with just complaints of the neglect 
we show to our own liter: ature ; and the ease with which such complaints 
could be made, would be equalled by their inutility. Popular custom, 
popular prejudice, and popular obstinacy, form a strong barrier, against 
which open and violent attacks are ever of little avail. Men are not cured 
of their follies or their prejudices by didactic severities ; and many a foible 
that policy might have made a virtue, is warped by direct opposition into 
an error oracrime. Indeed, those who hope at all, find much to hope 
for in the growth and success of American letters. It is true that our own 
authors are too much neglected ; yet in what age has literature reaped its 
just reward, and in what period of our national existence has the Ate erican 
writer, who has done his best for the people, met with as hearty a recep- 
tion as now? Amid the vast importations of brilliant and captivating 
literature, with which we are furnished at a price so low that it well nigh 
staggers belief, it is vain to expect that a people largely given to reading, 
and especially fond of those varieties of fiction, practical essay, and new- 
worked philosophy, which prevail alike at home and abroad, will pay a 
higher price for American writings than for an equal amount of foreign, 
or will at once clear their eyes from the illusions of foreign reputation. 
At the outset, our authors Jabor under a great natural disadvantage ; and 
it should be a matter of congratulation to us that they have in part over- 
come the obstacle, and have created a literature which we may cal], in sober 
truth, our own—a literature which is not unknown or unhonored abroad— 
which is, necessarily, adapted to our peculiar wants—which, in spite of 
foreign competition, and unnational literary enterprises, must daily grow 
in popularity, and which already gives earnest of those permanent eflorts, 
whose number coming time can only increase, 

In speaking of the ‘popular and the permanent in our literature, no in- 
vidious distinction is intended between labors designed for the present 
day, and those which are laid out with direct reference to the future. 
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With the universal diffusion of education, the time has come when gen- 
uine literature may be multiform, and suited to every variety of popular 
taste; and it is no derogation from the writer or the poet, that they em- 
ploy their*powers expressly for the present. It is an erroneous notion, 
and one which common sense examines only to discard, that the master- 
pieces of ancient letters were given forth in disregard of the prevalent 
tastes of the people, in the prophetic hope that a distant and unknown age 
would do them justice. It was not in scorn of the people that the divine 
Iliad was sung throughout the valleys of Greece ; nor was it to a few learned 
critics alone, that in the roofless theatres of Attica the st: itely plays of the 
first dramatists were acted, but to a whole people whose unanimous ap- 
plause has been sanctioned by the calm judgments of after time. The 
immortal pages of the Father ‘of History were first read at great national 
festivals, before the world had known of scholiasts and grammarians, For 
the people, philosophers taught and sophists harangued, All fables of 
divine and human things, histories and prophecies, arguments and creeds, 
whether clothed in simple prose, or in the rich poetry of an early age, 
were addressed solely to a present and a popular audience. But when 
taste, and love of ni itural be: auty and true art died away, and a tribe of 
men, whose only glory lay in the wine- -cup and the sword, overran the 
world, then the few who cultivated letters talked of posterity, and buried 
their manuscripts from the Goth; laboring with unheard-of diligence at 
narrow and intangible specule stions, wii angling over particles, and commas, 
and interpretations, “darkening counsel by words without knowledge. 
These, misled by the evils of their age, labored only for posterity and 
with what succe ss, the scanty and mournful annals of their times mi ry fully 
show us. They hi id their apology, but it is madness in us to repe at their 
error, and to dream that to preach to the few is to secure the award of 
immortality. Everywhere about us, in the triumph of enterprise over 
romance, of the literature of utility and progress over the literature of 
fables, and gods, and battles, we see exemplified that truth which is best 
learned when soonest learned, that the people, not in sects, or divisions of 
money or rank, but as friendly critics, meeting on that common ground 
of natural taste, which neither prejudice nor misused education can wholly 
remove, is the only audience worth having, and the only judge be ‘tween 
the things that are good for to-day, and those that are good for to-day and 
to-morrow, and those that are unfit for either. And therefore he who 
writes for the better taste of the people, and backs his philanthropy by 
talent and power, is sure of his reward, whether his energies are directed 
wholly to the present, or are emp loyer d in re: wing structures which shall 
long retain their beauty and their popul: ity. All literature, in its ear- 
liest days confined to a few channels, was essentially permanent. Not so 
with us. Journalism, criticism upon the lighter matters of the day, argu- 
ment upon political, social, and reform: tory topics, for which a single 
paragraph in a future history will amply suffice, are literature. But w rho 
hopes or asks immortality for the newspaper and the pamphlet? Who 
thinks of preserving them to a future day, otherwise than as curiosities in 
corner stones, side by side with medals and fragments of cloth? Who 
thinks of r: anking them with anything that shall hereafter be dignified with 
the name of classic? They have their uses, their immediate re ward. And 
without affording satisfying scope for that large ambition which aims at 
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nothing less than immortality, they fulfil their mission, and give place to 
their successors. 

Journalism, the comprehensive title of that part of our literature which 
is solely popular and ephemeral, is not more a prominent feature of the 
age than a necessity of our national character. Although in the old world 
the newspaper is widely diffused and important, it is only on our own 
soil that its influence is pushed to its extreme reach, and its circulation 
made coequal with the magnitude of its audience. On one side, the cheap- 
ness of paper and type, the unlimited freedom of speech, and ‘the im por- 
tance assigned the editor; on the other, the singular eagerness with which 
all classes seize upon news, no matter of what kind, and the curiosity 
which they feel in the opinions of men who make the events of the day 
their especial study, combine to give our journalism an extent and power, 
which, under other circumsti ances, would be manifestly impossible. In the 

old world, the journal is a luxury used only by the few who can afford it ; 
with us. it is an universal convenience, and deemed necessary even by the 
poorest artisan, who pays his penny for a morning sheet, to be read be- 
fore the trowel falls upon the brick, or the hammer on the anvil, In our 
great centres of trade, journals are reckoned by scores ; and it is well for the 
political amity of every village which aspires to municipal honors, if it 
boasts no more than two dailies to make high war over the issues of na- 
tional and sectional policies. Turning from political sheets, we find others 
of mammoth size, devoted to the lighte ‘r lette rs, dispe rsed wee kly t to eve ry 
quarter of the land; beguiling the teamster’s hours, as his oxen tread 
slowly over the rough paths of the bac kwoods ; recited to admiring rusties 
in the farmer’s kitchen ; spelt out by the forgeman at the door of his fur- 
nace ; keeping alive in the most effectual w: iy the mental ap petite of those 
whose life would seem to be one continued war against the intellect. Such, 
in the briefest words—for that which all know cannot de too briefly told— 
is our newspaper press, which, in spite of the recklessness, the ignorance, 
and tke sins against good taste and honor, from which few portions of it 
have escaped, is a genuine and fruitful exponent of our national genius, 
upying a middle ground between the extreme transitoriness of the 
journal - one hand, and the undisputed permanence of such his tories, 
poems, biogr: iphies, and fictions, as from their value necessarily claim im- 
mortality, so long as men study the acts and genius of the pi ast, there is 
seen a branch of literature for which ancient wisdom had no name, and 
whose importance modern sagacity cannot too highly estimate. Of the 
Review and the Magazine, neither Plato nor Bacon ever dreamed: on no 
such protecting pages as theirs ever appeared the first anonymous and 
struggling stanzas of a Milton or a Horace ; no dignitaries of the Cesars or 
the Henrys were accustomed to depend on them for one-half their reading 
and information; no parties in the civil contests that surrounded the 
bloody throne of the First Charles; no coteries that mooted questions of 
letters in the dazzling saloons of the Fourteenth Louis. drew from their 
pages creeds for action, or precedents for opinion, Whether the time will 
ever come when they will not be needed, may be left a question ; but, at 
the present day, no classes in church, state, or literature, could exist with- 
out them. Men, who otherwise would never open a book, are forced to 
read them, to escape the reputation of ignorance or slowness. Men, who 
want information at the least expenditure of time, read them. Men, who 
are fond of hearing both sides of the question, read them. Men, who have 
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nothing else to do—happily few in our country—read them; in fine, they 
are read by everybody. Where the audience is so vast, the speaker must 
be ambitious; and where there is ambition, there must be ability. A 
great deal of talent that would otherwise lie dormant, or, for want of a 
stimulus, be expended in the preparation of what is ‘commonly styled 
“heavy material,” is thus called into active service. Authors, who have 
grown gray in the service, find that their reputation is not at all injured, 
and their power felt all the more, by condensing their thoughts upon the 
welcome pages of the quarterly, or the monthly. Young writers, who are, 

not unnaturally—afr: rid to publish books, actus 11 books, with the dignities of 
title pages and stiff covers, and the terrors of pub slishers’ bills, experiment 
upon their own cleve rness, and upon public taste, through the friendly and re- 
munerative periodical. Each serial of note and merit thus becomes the centre 
of a crowd of writers, critics, and amateurs, of all grades of excellence in 
their respective vocations, Side by side with the plaintive murmurings 
of some Lydia Languish, whom the polite editor has the misfortune to 
know personally, and, therefore, cannot deny the favor of an occasional 
insertion, may ‘be found the stirring lines of Longfellow, or the mirthful 
cadences of Lowell. This side of the leaf concludes some maiden effort, 
crude, rickety, and confused, barely saved from the rubbish basket by here 
and there a sentence or an idea which stands in bold relief against the rest, 
and leaves the reader to judge by further attempts whe ther the writer is 
a genius or a fool ;—turn over, and you enter on the rich periods of Irving, 
or the iron paragraphs of Carey. There is no greater leveller than this 
popular and common ground of authorship, and no severer test. Good 
and bad, model and copy, force and tameness, are thrown in to jostle with 
each other, and in this contest, as in every other, weakness goes deserved- 
ly to the wall, and strength deservedly triumphs. “ He laughs who wins,” 
—and the writer whom the people love, may well afford to snap his fin- 
gers at the critic. 

This is called popular literature, and so it is; but there is permanence 
in it also. A vast part of it lays no claim to the regards of to-morrow, 
and passes away like cancelled checks or paid notes, which have served 
their use and are forgotten. Much of it that would have outlived its day, 
had it been produced when authors were rarities, is swept away by fresh 
floods of novelties, equally good, and equi ally transitory. Then there re- 
mains a small part, like fine gold tried in the fire, which from those rare 
qualities that all men can appreciate on the instant, but which reams of 
disquisition can never explain, will go down to all time. Much that 
ss away is excellent; but there is no alternative between perfection 
and oblivion. The world finds out soon enough what deserves to live, 
looking neither at paternity nor circumstance, nor at the length of the per- 
formance, nor at its subject. A ploughman with genius has become the 
literary standard ofa nation. An elegy of a dozen stanzas, and an ode 
of scarcely as many lines, become themes for the criticism and models for 
the taste of whole generations, while swelling epics line trunks, and 
rhythmic five-act tragedies are sold to wrap the wares of the shopman. 

So long as our best writers continue to put their productions before the 
people, through the pages of the Magazine and the Review, from periodi- 
cals must necessarily be taken much of the permanent in our literature, 
And it is the peculiar merit of this condition into which author, publisher 
and reader enter with such hearty good will, that it incites a brevity and 
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finish of composition, which is too often neglected in the preparation of 
ponderous volumes, and a regard to populi ir taste, of which the seclusion 
necessary to more le ngthy u ndert: akings is careless and often ignorant. It 
requires no profound logic to show us, that if posterity has as much on its 
hands as we, it will have little time to bestow on the big books we have 
written, unless they are miraculously good of their kind. If to-day, the 
writer who joins bre vity with exce lle nce, is more read than he who spins 
his ideas through a folio, his chance o f being read to-morrow is surely 
much greater. When all our men of genius shall have considered this, we 
hall see better writings, and upon fewer pages. It may be we shall have 
fewer books from all classes of authors, for the generality of writers are 
wondrously imitative, and will even copy brevity, if brevity is the popular 
model. Should this happen, our taste and patience will alike commend 
the means by which it was brought about. 

Th poem, the essay, the tale—of examples of these joined with the names 
of Poe, of Legaré, of ‘Longfellow, of Whittier, of Tay lor,—names scattered 
on a list, the sifting of which we reserve for the ungrateful task of the next 
geners ation—a settled fame may be predicted among American | 
The merits and success of Wieland and the Pathfinder, warrant usin the ex- 
pectation, that when age throws a romance over the early days of our 
national existence, and custom has fixed marked and peculiar features to 
our every-day life, we may see the rise of a standard Fiction, unmistak- 
able as if produced by a Fielding or a Bulwer, and fitted to satisfy that 
natural taste which pictures of foreign life necessarily disap point. With 
more ¢ of patience—shal] it be said indifference ?—we can wait for a great na- 
tional epic, the ghost of whose conception frowns grimly on all future 
bards, from the moul lering remains of the dead Columbiad- In the rich 
field of biography, we may feel that we have not labored in vain. Genius, 
ike that which has made immortal the first and greatest orator of the 
Revolution, and like that which has deepened our reverence and affection 
for the noblest soldier and the purest patriot whom the world has seen, 
has not left us, and will not, so long as free institutions teach us to study 
the Raicieess of our great men, and enable talent, and wisdom, and 
strength of purpose, to rise from obscurity to honor. It is no small en- 
-ouragement to the writer who labors in this department of our literature, 
th ut the success of his works is a sure guarantee of their undying and 
undisputed permanence. And, perhaps, this certainty forms the strongest 
incentive to that studious preparation and candid research which is so ne- 
cessary to the biographer, whose task is only less hard than that of the 
historian. 

Difficult, indeed, is the task of him who would write the annals of the 
American confederation. For, besides those obstacles to truth and fair- 


ette rs, 


ness which historians in every age have encountered, conflicting testi- 
monies, disputed and discordant facts, uncertain tra litions, plausible pre- 
tensions, perversions pi ilo asy and ~ lity, he will have to record the 


progress 


‘fa people, rather than lists of dynasties or battles, and must 
trace not only the march of em} jire and the improvement of govern- 
ment, but also the extension of knowledge in the important and practical 
sciences of the age, and the numberless offshoots of wi lely-b lieved 
opinions. 

Foreign critics deny our abili ty to write a history worthy of ourselves. 
Even under their own conservative inst itutions, it is hard to find sober 
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reasoners—men who are not partisans or theory-mad. They ask, if the 
world shows writers of the learning of Gibbon, or the clearness and candor 
of Hume. Who, they ask, is willing, for the honor of literature or for his 
own fame, to devote so many years of quict labor to the preparation of 
material and the formation of style, as these great masters of their art ? 
Who thinks it worth the while to study classic models, in order to avoid 
errors which they must otherwise commit, and to imitate excellencies 
which all time has sanctioned with its heartiest commendation? And 
how much greater the difficulty when the writer is obliged, in addition to 
the adverse circumstances under which he labors in common with all 
others, to contend against the influence of surrounding institutions ; against 
a hurrying and prevalent desire for immediate reward ; against the madness 
of party ; against an inbred and national aversion to protré acted investiga- 
tion ; against the impulse to do the work of years indays. Surely foreign 
y is not without the semblance of an excuse, in pre¢ dieting no hi; gher 
results from our attempts to write history , than party pamphlets or harrow 
chronicles. 

Time must show whether we are capable of excelling in this noble and 
difficult department of composition. The materials for our history are 
unprecedented in variety and moral sublimity. On principles different 
from any before tric d, we have constructed what has been often fruitlessly 
attempted, Our history is the record of a vast and memorable event, and 
it will re quire genius of no common order to write it in a manner worthy 
of its subject, and apart from its subject, deserving of a place among the 
annals of nations, whose destinies have been made immortal by the great- 
est authors. In this field of literature we are yet new and little tried ; 
but from what we have done we may well afiord to hold disparaging 
criticism in abeyance, and look forward hopefully. 

[t remains briefly to mention one part of our literature, which, in spite 
of its disputed tendencies, and the shade of discouragement thrown over 
it by modern codes, must always remain important and noticeable. I re- 
fer to the Drama. 

\ dozen years since, American dramatic literature had no existence. 
We had a stage, but the pieces on it were of foreign authorship. There 
was Shakspeare, whenever it was found he would “draw;” and.there was 
Congreve, when an audience would tolerate him; and there were Gold- 
smith and Sheridan, when the hearers were fashionable and critical: and 
for constant use, and lengtay seasons, there was that miscellaneous gather- 
ing of fugitive, anonymous, and standard plays—the well known “ London 
Stage.” Almost our first attempts 5 playwriting, were those mon- 
strous, but wonderfully popular representations of our city life, of whose 
influence we witnessed indications in the windows of every print shop, and 
in the hourly talk of the whole lower class of society. And so prevalent 
became the influence of these pe parative, but demoralizing plays, that it 
began to be gravely thought abroad, that ‘the mass of our population had 
no higher ambition than to sport the dress and language of a rough fire- 
man, and practice the pec liar diversions of the stable and the race-course. 

Hard upon these, however, there have been plays of a different st amp 
produced by American writers, which from their own excellence, and the 
large eae of favor with which they ‘ have been received, promise to be 
honorable and lasting additions to our literature. Without the aid of that 
illusion which always attends foreign pati, and unheralded by that 
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puffery for which, as a nation, we are but too famous, they have created 

continuous audiences in our great centres of dramatic taste, and received 
the silenter, but not less sincere, applause of our justest critics. As it is 
the peculiar charm of dramatic literature that it never grows old, and that 
its triumphs to-day are its triumphs to-morrow, those efforts which our 
enlightened judgment has approved, may, with entire confidence, be com- 
mitted to the warm regards of a coming generation. And it will add 
much to the vigor and popularity of a drama, which we are just beginning 
to call our own, if we are careful to work into it those features of our 
every-day life which are now most striking, and will hereafter be most 
interesting ; if we are satisfied with the simple and the true, and are con- 
tent to deal sparingly with the classic and the ideal—remembering always 
that our audience is the people. 

A single word, added to the subject rather than drawn from it, will end 
this brief paper. What our writers most need, next to that indispensable 
qualification, genius, is study—not so much of b Oks as of their audience, 
In his solitude, the author i apt to make himself the object of his intellee- 
tual exertions—posturing himself in the attitude both of performer and 
audience. But in reality the author is nothing—and what he says is every- 
thing. In sympathizing with the honest vicar, we forget Goldsmith; in 
our compassion for Lear, we give not a thought to Shakspeare. Had 
these great authors continually thought, “ How will this or that character 
show forth myself?” they would never ae drawn pictures at once so 
popular and so true. Authors must study life, or they will only carica- 
ture their own ideals. We have life enough about us, rich in vari ty and 
matter for description: our fault lies in egotism and in imitation. We 
have too much pride to serve up human nature to the people; and our 
wish to be successful, without lowering the dignity of our conceptions, 
leads us to copy men whom all the world praises—overlooking the fact, 
that they are popul: uw simply because they gathered their materials from 
familiar life, and lent their genius to adorn common things. Our authors 
can make their to-morrow fruitful if they will. Our successes to-day ought 
to teach us wherein lies the power to succeed. 


BLOOMER-RIGHTS. 


Whither have fled the gallant hearts 

So famed in many an olden story, 
Who felt that woman’s smile imparts 

The truest sense of earthly glory ? 
Alas! the men, degenerate cases, 
With ladies now have changed their — 
And gentle dames once served so tr 

By many courtly squire s and knig wht 3, 
Their own campaigning now must do 

To win the cause of Bloomer-rights. 
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FARMING.* 


During a recent debate in the French Chambers, M. Thiers remarked 
as follows: 


‘Two great nations are now ent ring on a manufac turing career, America and 
Russia , one has a dem wratic. and the othe ra de spt tic form of government. Both 
are making rapid stride Ss. The Americans hav e gt ood reasons Jor advocating the 
system of free trade. The y have all they require Jor food an d clothing. But if 
Washington were to return on earth, what advice would he gt ve his fellow =C ountry- 

, 


men £ I am sure th ut he would advise them to re main agi u ult wrists, as the sure st 
means of libe rty and of greatness,” 


This is the crude notion of one of that school of statesmen brought up in 
the corrupt atmosphere of “paternal governments,” or monarchies, or 
oligarchies, who suppose that a nation may or ought to be moulded to 
some particular pursuit best adapted to the aggrandizement of the govern- 
ing few, through the operation of restraining or guiding laws, and conse- 
quently that, dy daw, a nation may be made agricultural or manufacturing, 
or commercial, according to the whims of a few inflated representatives. 
It is true that the influence of a government may largely promote the 
activity of some particular trade, but it must be at the expense of others ; 
and in such a case, the aggregate wealth of a nation which consists in its 
industrial productions, will be less than if no portion was restrained. Thus, 
during the wars of the first part of the present century, the large expendi- 
ture of the English government promoted the manufacture of munitions of 
war and the profession of arms. The principal occupation of a whole 
generation was arms and the manufacture of munitions of war, and that 
interest became so considerable as to make a return to peace difficult, and 
ntailed immense distress upon the necessity of doing so ; but no one will 
contend that all legitimate branches of industry were not injured, or that 
the marked decay which E ngland now exhibits is not a legitimate conse- 
quence of the “ protec tion,” so to speak, then conferred on the war interests. 
The United States interests are naturally and essentially agricultural, as 
England is commercial and California mining. To advise the former “ to 
remain agricultural,” is to advise the African to remain black, or the Gaul 
to remain French. Seven-eighths of the inhabitants of the United States 
are cultivators of the soil, and the government possesses one thousand mil- 
lions of acres of unoccupied land, of the best quality, and a rapidly in- 
creasing population annually spread upon it, free of cost, producing by the 
simple application of their labor a superabundant supply of natural wealth. 
This product is the means by which capital of all other descriptions is 
drawn from the old world. Yet, a statesman of France supposes that 
nothing but “ advice” restrains these people from abandoning that soil, and 








* The Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Agriculture, Detailing the Labors of 
the Farmer, in all their variety, and adapting them < the seasons of the year, as they 
success sively occur. By Henry Stephens, F. R.S. E., author of the “ Book of the 
Farm,” &c., &c., assisted by John P. Norton, M. A., Profe sssor of Scientific Agriculture 


in Yale College. In two vols., with numerous Illustrations. Leonard Scott & Co., 
New-York. 
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becoming manufacturers with capital that they do not possess, But both 
M. Thiers and all others of the protectionist school, begin at the wrong 
end. Where there isa great and prosperous agricultural poops , the 
demand for all manufactured ee not only numerically as the 
numbers of the consumers, but geometrically, or as the numbers mu Itiplied 
by the growing individual wealth. Thus, if in a new state 1000 fimilies 
require $20 of supplies each this year, the demand for goods is $20,000; 
in a few years more, 1500 families require $40 worth each, and there is a 
demand for $60,000 worth of goods. It is in this de mand that the true 
encouragement to manufactures and commerce exists. Agriculture is the 
basis of the whole superstructure ; the welfare of manufactures and com- 


merce flows from its prosperity, which diminishes under the pressure of 


protective laws. Where there is a flourishing plough, the loom and the 
anvil, being moveable instruments, find their profit in supplying it; and 


that loom which is so situat ed as to require the least transportation of 
t 


materials and fabric, is the “ best protected, ” withou any integmeddlin, a 


the law-makers. When that loom asks the government to ee 
plough to pay it a premium on account of its proximity, all sense of ties 
is perverted, and all the disadvantages of distance are created. In Eneland. 
where the agricultural is the aristocratic interest, the loom seeks to be 
relieved from the burden of supporting the plough; in the United States, 
the loom demands that the plough shall ee rt it. In England, the plough 
demands that the loom shall pay high for bread ; in the United States, 
the loom demands that the plough shall pay exorbitantly for goods. Com- 
mon sense and the national interests in both countries demand that the 
plough in the one, and the loom in the other, shall be entirely unrestrained 
by legal enactments in their productive operations. ‘ 

With the advancement of science and the development of inventive 
genius, the taste for both food and raiment has become more refined, and 
the wants of civilized people more diversified. It may be said, that the 
food of the bulk of the people in all countries remains now nearly what 
it ever has been; but the supply has become greater in proport tion to the 
inhabitants of different countries, according t the fertility of the soil, the 


industry of the people, and in the improvements in the instruments of * Or. 


} 


Governments have, in modern times, attempte 1 by means of parchment 
laws, to extract from a barren soil, an unintelligent people, with rude and 


‘ 
rious 


primitive instruments. food, on terms as advantageous as an indus 
people, with the aid of eminent science, can extract from a fertile soil. 


Others have attempted to compel the possessors of a fertile and extensive 


soil to abandon agriculture, in order to rival the artificial productions of 


regions less naturally favored. Under pretence of effecting this object, 
they have compelle .d consumers to for vo all the benefits of more favored 
regsons which commerce would confer on them. The effect has been 


greatly to retard the progress of the people of all countries. In fact, it 
has be en the avowed policy of many modern princes to preserve the s/atu 
quo, as that in which the people enjoy the greatest happiness. When we 
look upon the progress of the human race, from the rude ages to the 
present comparative high state of civilization, we become struck with the 
conceit that would presume to fix upon any stage » of advancement, as that 
beyond which it is not desirable to go; and on h would attempt to re- 
tard progress by restrictions upon individual business, and prohibitions 
upon intercourse, while new inventions in the sciences and the arts, have 
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conspired vastly to multiply the quantities of clothing which may be pro- 
duced by agiven amount of manual labor. The production of food has 
been comparatively unatte nded by such auxiliaries. 

In the production of food, science has, by judiciously dividing labor, 
enabled the cultivator to extract a larger quantity from a given surface of 
land, but the increased outlay of labor and ¢ capital is so proportione ‘d to 
the calteneea productions, that the cost of the crop is not diminished. 
Thus the product of wheat in England has risen from 24 bushels per 
acre in 1793, to 32 bushels in 1850, while the price remains the same. 
In the former year, cotton twist sold at 49 pence per pound, and in 1850 
at 10 pence; that is to say, a bushel of wheat in 1793 was worth 12 
pounds of yarn: it is now worth 48 pounds of yarn; its relative value 
to cotton yarn has increased 400 per ct. [ron has fallen from $85 to $3 
per ton ; that is to say, at the commencement of the present century, one 
ton of iron was worth 8 bushels of wheat: one ton of English bar iron 
is now worth only 24 bushels of wheat. Thus labor applied to agriculture 
will yie ld no more food now than at the close of the last century, but 
surplus food will obtain vi astly larger quantities of all other p roductions, 
In this period of sixty years the money value of those articles which 
the United States buys of fore ign nations has been falling, while the value 
of those things which the United States sells, has remained nearly the 
same. Thus in the year 1790, the United States exported flour at $4} 
per barrel, and in 1850 at 5} per barrel, and the results are thus: 


Exported. Bbls, _ Price. Value. 
PM asic as aed ae ae ee $44... 2-22-22. $3,600, 000 
a RE ee Causes bial sib aici Baers Sli oc calate came $7,742,315 


The flour exported i in 1790 was worth 36,000 tons of iron at $100 per 
ton, the price of that year. The same quantity of flour in 1850 was 
worth 150,000 — of British iron. Thus it is ry? the American farmer 
grows rich, not by the increased money price of his product, but by its 
stationary value, giving him four times the coal of comforts and ne- 
cessaries that he forme rly enjoyed. The protective theory seeks to de- 
prive him of this advantage, by compe ‘ling him through the operation of 
tariff laws to continue to pay old prices; or, in other words, to take a 
small quantity of other articles for his farm produce. 

The process which has been gone through in the “ textile fabrics” —that 
is, of producing larger quantities for less labor through the aid of science, 
has, in some de ree, been experienced in agriculture, through the settle- 

ment of new lands, and the machinery of locomotion has reduced the 
market cost of most articles to some extent. The growth of manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests on the sea-board has conferred upon .the 
Atlantic lands a “home market,” which in some degree compensates by 
proximity of sale for the more prolific yield of distant states. The mul- 
tiplication of rail-roads, however, by cheapening transportation, is over- 
coming this advantage, and is daily making more necessary a higher stand 
ard of cultivation in the older states; and although that minute finish 
which is found upon the best English farms, may not be attainable, and 
perhaps not desirable among us for the present, yet there is much to be 
learned from the experience of the English cultivators that is applicable 
to the wants of our own farmers: and the work quoted at the head of 
these remarks is of immense value, not only as a means of instruction to 
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young farmers, but as a comprehensive dictionary for reference and con- 
sultation upon all possible questions that may arise in the course of farm- 
ing business. This is the more important and desirable that, as we have 
intimated, events now point to the United States as the future source of 
supply for agricultural productions to western Europe ; and, apart from 
the applicability of British usages to American farms, it is of importance 
to know and understand those usages, in order the better to meet the 
wants of the markets there. When the prohibition on the importation of 
food into England was removed in 1842, the export of provisions thither 
commenced, and the packing of pork, the preparation of cheese, and mi ny 
other modes of adapting produce t 0 the tastes of the new customers, were 
learned only by a persevering struggle against adverse events and re- 
peated —_ through successive shipments, Those difficulties in leading 
articles are now overcome measurably, but the national tastes still re- 
quire saalenliation, and the work of Mr. Stephens is of the highest im- 
portance in this respect. , 

It has been well remarked— 

“Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the work is the immense mass 
of varied information which it contains. The Book of the Farm is, indeed, 
a many-chambered storehouse of agricultural Jore—a vast repertory of in- 
formation on the subjects of which it treats. To prove the erudition of the 
work to those that may be yet unacquainted with it, it may suffice to state, 
that there are above fourteen hundred references to authors, ancient and 
modern, continental and domestic, who have written on the subject of ag- 
riculture, and on the allied branches of art and science. The references in 
the work are equivalent, indeed, to a Bibliotheca Agricolaris ; and by 
directing him to the authorities and sources of knowledge, will enable the 
educated agriculturist to prosecute his inquiries on any peculiar branch of 
his business in which he may desire more minute information than even 
the text embraces, The Farmer’s Guide is, in fact, another “ Stephens’ 
Thesaurus ;” and the author must evidently be one of those robust ge- 
niuses, who can grapple with whole libraries, and reduce them to their 
service. Let it be understood, too, that the author’s powers of assimila- 
tion are as excellent as his liter rary appe tite; that the information is not 
heaped together in rude disorder, but is interwoven naturally with the tex- 
ture of the narrative—every fact falling fitly and easily into the appro- 
priate place, where it may best illustrate the precise point discussed. In 
nothing more than in this does the learned author show his complete mas- 
tery of the subject. We fancy that the tenant farmer, in perusing this 
work, must often feel how much its author has dignified his art, by show- 
ing him how many sciences contribute to its advancement, and how many 
authors of great learning and talent have devoted their labors to advance 
the progress, and to vindicate the rights, of husbandry.” 

“ But all this learning may not be allied with practice, and the author of 
The Farmer's Guide may, peradventure, be only a book-farmer—a species 
of impostor that has done a world of mischief in his d: ay and generation. 
Quite the reverse. The author is enthusiastically prac tical, and his work 
is intensely prac tical. He seems, indeed, to look somewhat askance at 
any alleged i improvement that is not likely to be profits able and beneficial ; 
and we can fancy that he would abate the pretensions of an e mpir ic boast- 
ful of some grand discover ry, by asking, with an awful mildness, Cui bono ? 
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We can assure the agriculturist, that in Mr. Stephens he will find an in- 
structor thoroughly ‘and eminently practical. He is perfectly familiar 
with the processes of husbandry. He writes not merely as an eye-wit- 
ness, for it would appear from his book that there is scarcely any one of 
the manual operations of farming which he had not learned, ‘and, by con- 
tinued practice, acquired expertness in performing. We believe that there 
is no author, living or dead, who has written any similar work on agricul- 
ture, of whom the same thing can be said. It is an unspeakable satisfac- 
tion and comfort to the practical farmer to walk in company with such a 
guide. Weremember very well the impression made on our mind by the 
first pe rrusal of The Farmer’ s Guide. Weat once learned that the : autl or, 
from actual practice, knew perfectly the employments of the ploughman, 
the agricultural laborer, the cattle man, groom, and shepherd. With the 
most minute and insignificant, as well as the most important operations of 
husbandry, he seems equally familiar. We soon discovered that his know- 
ledge of the history, habits, diseases, and general management of stock, 
was as perfect as if he had studied nothing else. He write Ss as minutely 
about cattle, as if he had spent half a life-time in the cattle-court, and urges 
that their ‘comfort’ should be attended to as earnest ly as if he were consult- 
ng for his wife and family. When he discourses on the fleecy people, you 
conclude that he must be a mountaineer, and that he has tended his flocks 
amid the valleys of Clova, or on the slopes of the Cheviot. This idea, 
however, was speedily dispelled by finding our author quite precise on the 
piggery ; in fact, a most learned and enthusiastic Porculator.” 

‘The primary intention of the author seems to have been to compose a 
work that might prove a manual of instruction to young men who were 
studying agriculture, and pre paring themselves for the practical business 
of farming. But, in reality, the work has outgrown the original idea, and 
it forms now a complete code of instruction, not only to the learner, but 
to the experienced farmer, to the land-owner, and, in fact, to every one 
whose interests are dependent on agriculture, or whose duties lie in any 
one of the multifarious departments of rural affairs. The plan of the work 
is perfectly original, (although old Palladius may have given the hint,) 
and seems to us peculiarly felicitous. Mr. Stephens divides the year into 
the four agricultural seasons—not absolutely coincident with the chrono- 
logical division, but sufficiently distinctive—each having its respective 
class of operations to perform. The work might, in this aspect, be de- 
scribed as the Farmer’s Book of the Seasons, with the e mployments pecu- 
Liar to each copiously described. There are undoubte dly eye les, ree urring 
ii if not of re pose, at least of change, in the farmer’s employment ; 
and, by keeping in view these landmarks of nature, the author ‘enables 
his reader to comprehend, ste p by step, the progressive advancement that 
takes place in the business of husbandry, We know no other work that 
affects even to do this, or from which it would be possible for the student 
to acquire an intelligible conce ption of the actual system of husb: andry, in 
the natural and consecutive order in which her processes take place. It 
seems strange, that in preceding works a similar plan had not been adopt- 
ed. In learning a profession, men begin at the beginning, and proceed 
gradually onwards through the curriculum of study and of pre actice. How 
should it have been thought that it could be otherwise in agriculture 2 
Agricultural dictionaries and eye lope edias cannot possibly expound a sys- 
tem of husbandry, and it would de fy any sagacity to frame one out of them. 
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Their articles may individually be worthy of occasional consultation by 
the initiated, but they present to the student a bewil lering and motley 
jumble of instruction— beer’ being found, perhaps, next neighbor to ‘ beet,’ 
and ‘ bones’ in juxtaposition with ‘botany.’ Their prelections, written in 
diflerent styles, and by authors differing oftentimes in opinion, resemble 
a multitude of loese, independent, and particolored threads, In the Far- 
mer's @nide we find all rightly arranged, and woven by one artist into a 
web of continuous and consentaneous narrative. The concluding part of 
the work is entitled ‘ Realization,’ in which the author places his pupil on 
a farm of his own, pointing out the principles that should guide him in his 
choice of a farm, and teaching him how he should reduce his knowledge 
into practice, This is not the least valuable part of the work, and in the 
strongest manner indicates the superior value that the author attaches to 
skill, energy, and success in the actual practice of husbandry, in comparison 
with any knowledge of the ‘ book theorie,’ or any passion for experimental 
freaks. Having fairly embarked his agricultural alumnus in the business 
of life, Mr. Stephens, as if loth to leave him, still accompanies him with 
invaluable directions, and continues to counsel him in the kindliest strain 
regarding the duties which he owes his servants, his neighbors, his land- 
lord, and himself. Upon the whole, there is something approaching to 
epic excellence and dramatic unity in the conception and execution of the 
work ; and when the author in his final paragraphs bids us adieu, and ex- 
presses a hope that his labors may prove profitable and instructive to his 
brethren, it is impossible not to feel that the curtain has fallen upon a 
complete performance. 

‘As The Farmer’s Guide contains 1,456 pages of clear but close print, 
in double columns, and embraces the whole range of subjects connected 
with the conduct of rural life, any one will see the imperious necessity of 
a carefully compiled index for such a work. Irom the beginning we saw 
that the book was well planned and parag - hed, (the paragraphs now 
numbering 6,459,) but no excellence of arrangement could compensate for 
the want of an index. We are therefore bay Py o add, that the value and 
utility of the work are consummated by the eae appended. lt is accu 


litious, 


rate ly digested and arranged, rendering reference easy and « xper 
and giving the reader a complete control over the voluminous contents. 
We have found it a prompt and sure guide to any particular point in the 
varied realms which the author surveys. We have narrowly tested its 
virtues, = having found it to fail but in one uations case, and that only 
aah e feel bov.nd to approve of the judgment and labor bestowed 

upon this part of the work. We dwell upon this feature of it not only as 
momentous in itself, but because the possession of such an index gives The 
Farmer's Guide all the advantages of an agricultural dictionary, while it 
has merits of its own to which such a work can never lay claim. 

“In describing the general character of the work, it would be grievous 
injustice to omit mention of the admirable manner in which it is illustrated. 
It is enriched with 14 engravings on steel, and 589 on wood, of the most ex- 
quisite quality. The portraits of the animals are not from faney, but are 
faithful likenesses from life; and we know nothing more excellent or 
characteristic—not even Professor Low’s elaborate and colored plates of 
the domesticated animals.” 

The work is adapted to American wants, through additions from the 
very able pen of John P. Norton, Esq., Professor of Scientific Agriculture 
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in Yale College. The professor remarks generally upon the subject as 
follows: 


“ But besides the effects of climate, there are other causes which, in so widely 
extended and so thinly settled a country as this, produce searcely le marked 
variation. Among these are distance from market, and from the means of trans- 
portation, When the products of a farm must be carried a thousand miles before 
the y can reach the nearest scaport, the ingle question ol tran portation will 
decide as to the most profitable form of produce, 

“Those who are located at such a distance, even upon the principal avenues of 
trade, as the Mississippi and its tributaries, or the great interior lakes, sometimes 
find price o low as to render the ordinary modes of cultivation almost prol tless. 
The wages of labor are high, and it is only attainable with difficulty. Under these 
disadvantages, it is obvious that the finished modes of agriculture practised in 


olde E fully populate ad ecountri , are inadmissible. 


‘We may well doubt if the culture of the best Ie lish or Scotch districts 
can be introduced into any part of this country without very material changes. 
Our farms are, in reality, much smaller than thei not in nominal extent, but 
in the actual amount that is cultivated thoroughly. 1 do not, of course, take into 


account the immense wheat fields and corn fields of the West, but speak here of 
the older states only, where land has become valuable, and, conseg ut ntly, more 
subdivided, 

“ We cannot, with our prices for labor, afford to bestow that minute perfection 


of finish exhibited by a first class British farm. We have not, on the majority 


of our farms, that division of labor which is, without doubt, most profitable, and 
which is exemplified so fully in Mr. Stephens’ wor! Kach man is ploughman, 
teamster, mower, &c., &c., by turns, often, perhap llinone day. This system 


has great defects on the score of economy, but contributes largely to that feeling 


of independence and self-reliance which so stronely characterizes the humblest 


individual in our states, where all are taught to consider honest labor honorable.” 


The great and radical difference between American farming and English is 
not, however, in the price of labor, but in the fact, that in America the most 
g: the farmer treads his own soil, is his own land- 


lord, and is comparatively free of taxes. Ifa taxed farm in England, which 


prolific soils cost nothing ; 


pays $50 rent per acre per annum, can afford to employ even cheap labor in 
the minute finish of details, surely a farm in America, which is tax free and 
rent free, can afford to pay a little more for the same species of labor. In 
England, a landed aristocracy draws immense wealth from land cultivated 
by tenant farmers, through the operation of laws which compel the con- 
sumer of food to pay for it such a price as will cover the cost of produc- 
tion, including those exorbitant rents. The removal of the duties and the 
admission of foreign corn from “ free farms” involves a diminution of rent 
or a diminished cost of culture, and the utmost exertions of the English 
agriculturist are now directed to this latter object; but it is very doubtful 
whether the cost of culture in England can be reduced to an extent equal 
to the reduction in the cost of transportation in the United States, where 
the profits of good farms are considerable, if not equal to the rent which the 
English farmer pay s to his landlord. Since the admission of foreign 
corn free into England, vast efforts have been made in that country to 
reduce the cost of production; that is, to raise larger quantities at the 
same outlay of labor. ‘To effect this, large capital has been expended, 
and it is supposed that, in consequence, the aggregate product of what is 
called a good harvest will be larger than in former years. In the United 
States, however, the abundance is great, and cheapened transportation will 
keep down food in England far below the rate at which the rent and tax- 
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burdened farms of that country can deliver it. Hitherto, however, the Ame- 
rican farmer has been subjected to tribute to an aristocratic class, to whom 
he has been compelle xd to yield up a portion of his earnings w ithout compen- 
sation. As in England, the landed aristocracy compel the consumer to 
pay more for food in order that that excess of prices may reach their 
coffers in the form of rent; so in America, manufacturing capital has 
compelled the farmer to pay more for sup plies in order that the price 
enhanced through the tariff may reach their coffers in the form of corporate 
dividends. In both countries the profits of the practical farmer have been 
exploited by a moneyed aristocracy, under pretence of protecting him. 
And the hour of emancipation approaches in both countries. In England, 
the rent interest keeps up a clamor because their unearned profits fall 
short of their pampered appetites. In the United States, the “ protection 
begotten ” factories wail over diminished dividends, while the self-de- 
pendent industry of the skillful manufacturer was never better rewarded 
than now. It is a known fact that the consumption of manufactured 
goods in the United States, of home production, that is, of United States 
manufactures, is far greater per head in the United States, than is the con- 
sumption of British manufactures per head in the British Islands, The 
reason is, that the joint operation of a long course of so-called protection, 
heavy taxes, and onerous debt, impoverished the many for the benefit of 
the few. In the United States, the unaided operation of protective laws 
operated in a lesser degree to the impove rishment of the many. The pro- 
ducers of wealth here enjoy a larger share of the products of their own in- 
dustry. It is the equal diffusion of wealth which is the great blessing in our 
country, and, at the same time, a guarantee against v iolent changes. That 
which is most requisite to preserve and promote this equality of wealth, 
are means of communication, and there are now being constructed through- 
out the country, with extraordinary rapidity, main trunks of rail-roads 
forming lines of communication from west to east, to the north and south, 
while lateral branches constantly open new intermediate connections, and 
the use of plank roads form local nuclei for the collection of farm produce, 
A vast amount of money is annually expended in these works, and a vast 
amount still requires to be spent, but the markets afforded in England and 
western Europe, for the produce of farms thus opened, supply the means 
for building the works. It is through the operation of the farming interest 
that the capital of the old world is being transferred to the new. It is by 
excluding that capital that protection seeks to maintain the profits of capi- 
tal in the Atlantic states at the expense of western industry. 


A SIMILE. 


The sparkling lustre of the gem 
With an unfading beauty lives, 

The wave may wear but cannot dim, 
The brilliant gleams of light it gives. 


So with my love for thee, through life 
The stream that wears my soul away, 

Howe’er it tears me int _ 
But adds new lustre to loye’s ray. 


he strife, 
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REEDYRILL. 


PART III,—LAURINE. 


I was now returning from the classic shades of old Nassau Hall, im- 
bued with “Clio’s” mysteries and beauties, to my boyhood’s home—to 
my home in the out- of-the-world woods of western Kentucky ; but that 
southern home in the “ barrens,” among uncourtierlike, but hearty, noble, 
home-bred Kentuckians, was dearer and fuller of pleasure to me than the 
icy polish, and cold, heartless ease and affability, drawing-room graces and 
superficial politeness of the calculating “ men of the world” of the city, 
or the frigid morality of the pharisaical Northron. 

I was coming back amongst men who would drink a jolly glass— 
play a social, game of whist—occasionally have a row ata “ ‘lection ” or 
on a court day—bet on a horse-race, and resent an injury or an insult by 

the bowie and pistol, instead of a cowardly prosecution at law; as if 
a man’s honor could be paid with a price. 

I was coming back among the beautiful women of Kentucky, who, if 
they blushed and looked awkward at an ev ening party, or refused a beau 
the license which women of fashion deem it prudish to refuse,—if they 
lacked the affected coquetry and easy savoir faire of the city belle, yet far 
excelled them in beauty and true grace, lov eliness and intellect, and made 
what Kentuckians far more admire and appreciate than such tinsel accom- 
plishments, good wives and mothers. 

I was leaving all this for the pure, unworldly charms of home: and I 
did not regret the change. 

“In the. youth and primy time of nature,” full of health and happiness, 
hitherto the roses, which had embowered the roadway of my life, had 
hidden the thorny ruggedness of rock and quick- marsh which beset it. 
Hitherto, life had been a sunbright stream, and the karque of my destiny 
had borne me lightly and me srrily along its flower-bordered, bough-sh: aded, 
heaven-mirroring bosom : blue, placid and serene, unruffled but by some 
summer zephyr; and [ had done nought but dream aw: ay those sunny 
years and frolic through those fairy scenes—b lessedly ignorant of the 
shoals, and storms, and heaving billows, on the dark river to which that 
laughing stream was hastening with such heedless hurry. How beautiful 
was life to me! 

And why should its freshness ever fade? It need not. Preserve but 
immaculate its primal purity , and the golden joys of youth will be perennial. 
They say that contentment is the only source of he appiness !—the happi- 
ness of ahog! Why, there’s more hap piness in contest, in action, emula- 
tion, pride of success, hopings of future, dreamings of the past, than in all 
the slothful basking of contentment. Purity should be the word. Purity 
of thought and action: without purity there cannot be beauty. Beauty 
begets love—love begets s happiness—e ontentment, if you will, will super- 
vene upon these, and then there is poetry. 
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Thus it was with measI returned to the home of my childhood 
Luckily, | had been uncontaminated by the dangerous temptations which 
some minds encounter and sink under at college: it was otherwise with 
me—my college life was but little tainted by contact with the gross sensu 
alism so prevalent there—it wi is then as pure and happy as at any earlier pe 
riod of my life. It was after this—in the hour of adversity—that the murky 
flood of unclean pseu do-phi sang hy came near to swee ping my soul into 
the foul slough of sin and unbelief: it was after this that I was tossed 


L 
iderless, reckless, 


about on the dark, boundless mist-ocean of Infidelity—ru 
seeking rest and finding none. Maddened with the idea of the infinite di- 


vinity of soul, I tracked through those limitless mists, following the 
Jack-o-lantern glare of the seeming—deeming its drear ny gleaming, its 


false flickering flame—the sunlight of Eternal Trut h to be. Denyii ing in my 
gance that there could be aught beyond the ken of human reason, 
and « in that ultimate Truth should be unattainable. 
It was after this that this chaotic whirlpool, into which I plunged so 
boldly, mastered — its mighty current my feeble powers ; and the stout 
swimmer, weakened by bootless effort, gave up in despair the struggle, and 
was dashed upon the rocky shores of Disbelief: sought refuge in the blind 
enial of Truth because he had found it not—because he had never been 
t in the right way to find it, but had wandered blindfold by folly and 
leneibill ty, seeking the obliteration which he had found to be fruitless in 
dazzle of dissipation and the apathy of'a sullen misanthropy. 
That evil hour was not yet come. As yet, my heart was full of serene 


SO il’ S< - 
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th 
y as asummer day is full of sunshine. f 

How did my heart bound merrily when the lumbering stage-coach, with 
its four dapple grays, rattled down the long-gently sloping hill, and 
the spires of dear old Haysville peeped out from the smoke of the 
himneys, and the tree-shaded housetops burst upon my delighted eyes! 
From the elevation of the hill the beautiful village was seen nestled in a 
broad shallow ai skirted by wooded undulations of low hills, with miles 


of forest a farmstead around clad in the rich garb of autumn: and the 
beach-embowered stream, with its romantic wooden bridge, casting its long 


deep shadow over the calm wats the snow-winged pigeons skimming 
on its sparkling r boson —the ol 


over, and the cackling geese frolicking 
ruined church, amid the green grass and white grave stone s on the top of 
a bluff hill, skirting the stream. 

The aes damsels or sober citizens whom I could catch a glimpse of 
now and then, walking about, or at a window or door—the old-time quiet 
infashioned peace fulness that pervaded the objects, all associated with the 
fairy hues of childho i dreams, now lay before me—lay in the heavenly 
haze of autumn like a new dream of old charms—of long away-gone days. 

The thrill of joy thas suffused my heart may, pe rhaps, be imagined by 
those who have ever experienced a return (in happiness) to home —the 
emotions I felt on beholding this familiar scene, dear to every tender asso- 
ciation, and the memories of my childhood which came crowding into my 
mind, were almost painful intheir intensity. But I revelled in an ecstasy 
of joy. I was seated on the box, where I could see everything, and | 
ths ew up my cap and shouted, “ Hurra! for old Haysville,” with an ex- 
uberance of delight that nearly sent me and my cap both overboard. 

A perfect fever of p leasure tingled through my whole being, as the driver 


wound his bugle and cracked up his merry grays into a gallop—every 
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turn of the rapid vehicle bringing us nigher and nigher to that dearest of 
all journey ends—home. 1! drank in the delights of the scene and cireum- 
stance, while the old coach whirled madly along the smooth gravel road, 
clattered across the wooden bridge, making its timbers crack ; then out 
again—a turn around a corner, and now we go tearing down the street at 
a prodigious rate. Each instant I was passing some familiar face—some 
familiar spot. It was eve ning, and as we passed by the old school-house, 
the sight of it brought back the days of my schoolboy life and of my holy 
dread of old Dominie Rumse y and his birchen rod. How I reverenced 
his lore, and silver locks—and how I used to wonder if | would ever get to 
read Horace and Homer as he did! I thought of the times I used to have 
with Bol, Blount, and Charley Scamper, and Wad Aukley, and a dozen 
others, now scattered to the four winds of heaven—now innocent, joy ful, 
mischievous schoolboys no longer. 

The sight of the crowds of noisy boys laughing and capering in their 
glee, for twas evening and sc thool jus st out as | passe ‘d, all so like what I 
used to be—and it seemed so short a time, too, since | had been as they 
now are—lI hardly knew whether to laughor cry. A curly-headed, dirty- 
faced urchin scrambled up on the fence to see the stage-coach pass, and 
suddenly hallooed out, “ Boys, it’s Ernie Kerne on the box there, I do 
believe !’—how the raseal knew | can’t imagine, for | had altered exceed- 
ingly since | left home. “It’s Ernie, come back from college. How d’ye, 
Ernie? Hurra! boys, three cheers for Ernie Kerne.” I waved my cap 
to them, whereat they cheered most uproariously. I had more pride in 
that schoolboy we leome than the greatest man in America would have in 
the fulsome pli audits of a politic al herd of “ sovereigns.” 

As we turned the corner of the street, I noticed on the sidewalk by Mr. 
Starling’s, two gay and fashionably-dressed young ladies walking leisurely 
together, and on glancing at me, qne of — suddenly exchanged her look 
of listless curiosity for one sparkling full of surprise and delight; and I 
was in no small degree astonished to see hi r p her hands in glee and 
wave me a kiss, until after a moment’s scrutiny | discovered it to be 
Floralie Overton! The little witch had grown up into a slender and 
beautiful girl. I pulled off my cap, and grinning from ear to ear, bowed 
my thanks and joy : when the other lady, whom I had never seen before, 
turned a closer look upon me, She n noved with queenly grace ; and as 
she tossed back the raven ringlets which flowed over her shoulders, and 
directed her large intellectual black eyes full upon me, I thought I had 
never seen so beautiful a being. She turned to Floralie, evidently asking 
who I was; and it flattered my vanity no little to observe that there was 
evidently something about me that struck her fancy, or at least attracted 
her attention. I was vain enough to think it was my handsome features 
and figure. I believe I have hinted before that | am by no means ill-look- 
ing—not reflecting the somewhat outre style and bearing that students 
acquire at Princeton would necessarily attract the notice of any one not 
accustomed to the sight of that peculiar class of the genus homo, and that 
it was, doubtless, my long flowing curls, Greek cap, and single-breasted 
short frock, buttoned up to my chin. my moustache, and, beyond all, a 
knowing and janty air, which caused her to peep at me with an air of curi- 
osity. 

Never had f, on my part, beheld a woman who so fascinated my gaze. 
The glance of her eye—the expression of her countenance—her air and 
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bearing as she stepped like a queen along—the very feather in her hat, 
and the black curls that rolled down her shoulders behind, seemed to wave 
with a pride and grace uncommon; and even the style of her parure had 
something about it so peculiar, so original, in such good taste, and so 
superior to the mannerism of ordinary ~ dressing, that I was struck with 
admiration and surprise. I imagined an electric cord of unison and harmony 
to have been formed between us the instant our eyes met, such as I had often 
dreamed of, but never realized before: our eyes met more than once, for 
as the coach whirled along by, she was still for sometime in sight, and my 
eyes would gaze at her as long as she was to be seen, and more than once 

she turned her head, as by the same impulse, to look at me. The joy 
and emotion which was created in my heart by this new charmer, who 
had so strangely fascinated me, sent a thrill or tingle as of electricity 
through my nerves, and my heart seemed to leap with gladness. Some- 
thing new to worship—Ah! Ernie, I fear me your normal paganism, your 
instinctive idol-worship—my heart- shrine, which had been a desolated pe- 
destal, with the statue of beauty dethroned, now would again be occupied. 
My soul exclaimed, Eureka! 

Often in some sunny hour, when the divine inspiration of a summer 
sky and smiling fiel: is and flow ers had transfused itself through my very 
being, until entrancing the clay-mould of mortality, my glad spirit “would 
be but a living harmony of sweet sound, and sight, and feeling—when the 
soul, untrammelled by the coherent attraction of individu: ality, as aglobule 
of water rolls itself up on oil, denying communion, that overcome by the 
wide affinities of all surrounding nature, kindred, sympathetic, attractive, 
and the soul would blend itself with nature, even to saying, thou and | 
are one—often, in such moments, have I| felt in my very soul the lambent 
expression of those two eyes—magnetic rays of light—shining down, like 
the sun, into a deep re flective well, dows through my inmost being, from 
the blue, boundless he ‘aven, from the listless surface of some quiet lake, 
as | peered into their limitless limpidity ; always bringing a sense of the 
infinite, the beautiful. They reflective, | recipient ; I reflective, they re- 
cipient —whether I know not, and what differs it? 

She turned away, and that old jingling coach jostled on—my eyes fol- 
lowed her as long as they could, and then I sank, with an involuntary sigh, 
into a wandering day-dream ; but through the mists of v ague and infinite 
reverie, those eyes ‘still thrilled a haleyon halo through my heart, as 
quivers the lutestring, though the finger- touch that gave it life, hath ceased, 





aa. 

But my reveries were all abruptly jostled to pieces by the halt of the 
stage-coach at the inn door, and as 1 jumped out on the pavement, my 
hand was grasped by my old chum, Bolivar Blount, who was standing in 
the inn door—with a hearty * halloo, old fellow! welcome back to Hays- 
ville—blues all over now, eh?” 

“ Well, Bol, my boy, how happy Iam to take you by the hand again 
in our glorious little old village. Here we are, in Kentucky, once more, | 
trust never to leave it again. How is everybody and his family, and 
what is the news ?” 

“ Ev erybody is so so, I believe. Colonel Overton has just gone out to 
Reedyrill, in his buggy, a few minutes ago. Having signally defeated his 
old rival, Squire Iveson, he is in high spirits, and offers to back Puckshe- 
nubbie against all Kentucky—his roan filly Sully having distanced the 
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squire’s crack horse Coon Tail all hollow, last week, and lightened the 
latter gentleman’s purse to the tune of three thousand dollars, “the greater 
part of which the colonel pocketed. 

“By the way, Miss Floralie is in town, and so is Toppy; they are at 
Dr. Montmery’ s, and are staying in to a grand confab which is to come 
off at our old friend’s, Mr. Raymond’ s, to-night.” 

“Yes, I saw Floralie as I was coming in just now, and with her the 
most beautiful creature I ever set eyes upon—who the deuce can it be ? 
I never saw her before—black eyes, black curls, wre marche majestueuse, 
grace of an angel, pea-green silk bonnet, and white feather.” 

“ Um—must be Maud Raymond—she has black curls and eyes, I 
don't know about the bonnet, I believe she wears a blue.’ 

“ Maud Raymond !—surely not the little gipsy Maud whom I used to 
flirt and caress when I was visiting Bessie ?—Why, she can’t be more than 
thirteen, outside.” 

*“ Re member, it has been three years since you left her a little damsel 
in short frocks and panties, she is now nigher fifteen, and well grown of 
her age,” 

“Oh no, this wasn’t Maud; I should have recognised her by her resem- 
blance to Bessie, if nothing else.” 

“T don’t know who it can be then, unless—unless it is a Miss Iveson.” 

“ Tyeson !—What [veson ?” 

‘A daughter of Squire Iveson. 

“Poh! not a little, pale, no proud slip of a lass, with dark, pale 
features, and black, scintillating eyes, whom | used to think—lI saw her 
sometimes at Black Oak—the personification of icy pride—-not her /— 
named, let me see, Laura, or some such name—no, Pauline.” 

“Laurine. Yes,” said Bol, laughing a sort of dry laugh at my per- 
plexity—“ the same proud child, now the proud beauty, Laurine Iveson.” 

‘Whew! I am almost as much astonished as Colonel Overton would 
be under such circumstances.” 

But greetings, and home-news, and such like gossipings, however in- 
teresting it may be to the parties concerned, is, no doubt, dull enough to 
the reader: the teller of his own story, you know, thinks nothing con- 
cerning himself could fail to be as interesting to others as to himself. 

So, while we were chatting in my room, as the boy was brushing my 
clothes, comes a knock at the door, and in rushes Thealan Kerne, Esq., 
none other, all out of breath, and in a fluster—and the next minute, I 
clasped my laughing-eyed, sober-faced brother in my arms, and we en- 
joyed then and there a he: arty hug. 

“ Why, Toppy, how you’ve grown! You are nearly as tall as I am, and 
positiv ely not quite as fat as you used to be; they don’t call you Chunk 
now-a- days, do they ?” 

“ Mr. Kerne, I thank you, but, bless my life , it’s you that’s grown and 
altered—what long hair! what a funny cap! I saw you on the st: ASE ; 
got just a glimpse as you turned the corner by the Doe tor’s; didn’t know 
you from the man in the moon. Floralie camefrunning in presently, 
and said you had come, and I posted off up here after you. Come with me 
to Dr. Montmery *s—Florie and all of them are there waiting for you, and 
she says, make haste. Bol, come with us, old fellow? W ell, we'll 
see you to-night, then, adieu ;” and Chunk fairly pulled me out of the 
room in his impatience, 
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When we got there, I found all joyful faces in the parlor to greet me, 
and dear little Floralie half crazy with delight. 

Of course, there was the usual hubbub and protestations of surprise 
and dk | cht on all hands. The re was the Doetor and his wife. and [ke 
and Bolivar, = one or two others. And how everybody thought | had 
grown ; and how | the ught « very body had grown ; and all, even to Doctor 
Montmery, in rep! lied that he had grown, he was growing—old, and _ his 
hair was growing ind gray ; and he might have added, crescente senex 
ul li é. for! yw oh tric nd had a laudable partiality for OK d cheer. 

And you, Floralie,” said I, * how tall and shap ely you are; you are Y 


quite a woman, | declare, and how beautiful you've grown! 


But I saw, from her pouting red lip and half-averted glance and the - 
sparkle in her eye, as she twitched at one of my curls, that she was begin- 
I of ces l nsense ” vastly well 

jut where is M 1 Flower—at sel >? Athome, eh! Suppose 
I s { I run up ¢ t of } Vv knowledge and begin1 ng t think 
it the beaux. And here’s Ike Montmeryv, who — to be going 
about here tooting a tin trumpet and bowling a hoop, now coming up t 
1y chin. Mrs. Montmery, you are the o1 kang 000 who has no en 
ngst us all. I think you've grown younger, if an ything, Aunt Anne 

Ah! flatter the girls, young man: you a palm it « ie on n e.” said 

she, sn ng; “ with such a great tall son as Isaac, I can but feel old anc 

‘ 4 

m 4 ‘ 4 

P | i 2 s t—but what are vou all ac ng in town? ( Yh. | forgot 
( | w your horse and ride out to Reedyrill, | must see 
I ‘ i ‘ of the 

Oh! y ( ; nig Thealan and | going to a@ gral 
< t Mr. R s to-night. Stay to it, and go out with us nh 
al A W 

H co of : said Chunk 

N i ie —and. besides, | must—” and thought of Miss 
ives l s ] probal \ De ther nd | ‘ ciude 

ly 1 like to g did not finish my sentence 

B l Ss \ came |! ving n WwW ‘_— 

Mr. En kK h? Hab deh present him wid « SI 
—_— l é he ‘ ~ vant master M rs Ru ‘ ne ’ 

e missus s s $ you, hay to see you dis even it ders 
hous 

\ sseng self eaving me to learn fron 

S t M 1 Mrs. R. ha s ned of the a i 
of Mr. K would } very | o have him mee 
a Ss Ss ates tO tea nis evel g This s ed the 

S : t s 1g lown to the Doctor's, had donned a 

$s v cra s il g s, and, having des led t 
t | s 9 t Ss g ft h at the pier-glass, as there 
was nobody in the room, when I heard a devil of a clatter at the door, and 
a voice ¢ X lal I ae H ld ba KK. VOU } ack rascal, you not got to shake 
hands with him fust.°”’ A short scuffle ensued, the door flew opel with a 
bang, and in tumbled my mulatto valet and my dog Hero. Parker had 
been holding Hero ba take ] in greeting me, when, just as 
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him and made a dash at me, with a loud, joyful whine, splash, with his 
paws all over my snowy vest; and as he ap peared to have just emerged 
from a mud-pud dle, they nor he were none of the cleanest—tumbling me 
over in the suddenness of his embrace! and there we lay sprawling, all 
three in the middle of the floor, in the most graceful attitudes imaginable, 
when Foralie entered, all dressed for the party, and with her—good Lord, 
ity my mortification! Miss Iveson. What! no—it was nobody but 
Mrs. Montmery: my fears had blinded me; and they both gigg ling tre- 
mendously at my mishap.. 
[ got up, made my apologies, kicked Parker and the dog out of doors, 
and went up to my room, replaced my soile d apparel, and set out. 
if re sh from more recherche eve ning asse smb lie 38 in Ne W- York, | e xpe Cc ted 
to find this one rather fade; but I was agreeably disappointed. Mr. 
Raymond had just finished a handsome residence in the villa style; his 
rooms were spacious, and elegantly ‘furnished ; the lights brilliant; the 
supper and refreshments unexce ptionab le: the ladies handsome and well 
dressed; the men also dressed, with the exception of a frock coat here 
and there, or a flashy waistcoat, and all gallant, lively, pleasant, and, 
withal, aflecting a good deal of fashionable style, almost too much for my 
simple tastes. I saw one or two exquisites, even guilty of the supreme 
silliness of sporting Jorgnons ; among others, my young friend Ike Mont- 
mery 
It was after I had been through the tedious ceremonial of introductions, 
to persons I never saw before, and welcomes from people I never cared to 
see again, I got a short respite, and sat down by Floralie, that on looking 
about the room in quest of the singular owner of that singular pair of 
black eyes which had produced so singul: ir an effect upon me, that I pre- 
sently saw her at a distance, Bolivar seated by her side, conversing in his 
deliberate, dry way, withal full of quiet humor: while Ike Montmery, 
leaning over her chair, was sharing the pleasure of a chat with her. She 
was quite animated—looked divine in a lilac lawn and red scarf, and 
seemed quite at her ease in talking to Bol and Ike, both at the same time, 
and, no doubt, on totally different themes, for Bol’s and Ike’s ideas rarely 
ran together. , 
| saw her presently incline her statue-chiseled head towards Ike, whis- 
per with her hand before her mouth, glance her black eyes over towards 
me, and the young jackanape raising his eyeglass full op me, after a 
moment’s stare, that would have gained him credit at Astor Place, he 
bent his head in reply. She is talking of me. 
“ Floralie, who is that love ly woman over yonder?” [| thought surely 
Bol must have been mistaken in the person. 
“ What lovely woman ?” ; 
“ Yonder with Bol: the same one that was walking with you this after- 
noon as | came along in the stage.” i 
‘Do you think her pretty ?” she asked, smiling—* I think, good enough 
in a party-dress ; pat by no means handsome.  Fine-looking, though, 
fine looking ;—~she’s a very intelligent girl, in my opinion, but not pretty— 
too dark and pale, a so cold and haughty.’ 
“ Pretty!’ T exe laimed, in high scorn, “] said not she was pretty. But 
who is she r 
‘Her name isIveson. You seem to be in grand dudgeon because I in- 
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sinuated that you thought her pretty. I think her far from being beau- 
tiful.”’ 

“Pshaw! envy.” 

‘Envy, indeed!” exclaimed Floralie, tossing her pretty head with an 
air. ‘“‘For my life 1 don’t see how you can call her beautiful: you are 
the first one | ever saw whodid. But you always had such queer tastes.” 

“ According to the strictest esthetic Tule, I should pronounce her beau- 
tiful, Floralie.” 

“] don’t know much about esthetics, but I know she’s too pale and 
cold to suit my taste.” 

“Well, she hasn’t the ruddiness of a kitchen maid; but she is passing 
fair. There is a magic spell which her spirit possesses that makes her 
lovely—oh! yes, lovely ; and I behold her with a joy like that of the 
peri, when the pearly gates of paradise were opened to his entering.” 

Floralie gazed at me for a moment, with a blending of vexation and 
amusement in her merry, blue eyes, and then burst into a laugh. 

“ Smitten!” she exclaimed, “a clear case: shot by Venus’s wayward 
boy. And let me tell you,” she added, in a half-serious undertone, “ you 
have made a good choice, mon cousin, beauty apart, for she is a sensible 
girl, and rich as cream. 

, bit my lip impatiently. 

‘ Floralie, I do not deserve that reproac +h.” 

“I believe you take it in earnest,” said she, laughingly. “It is a clear 
case of love at first sight.” 

“ Hark ye, Floralie, coz; you know I don’t believe in love at first sight ; 
[ don’t intend to love her. As for her riches,” said I, ironically, “ they 
certainly are a great temptation—a great inducement why I should love 


her: you know I| have been ever wont to ‘crook to the pregnant hinges of 


the knee where thrift might follow fawning.’ However, think you that 
one cannot bow at the shrine of an avatar of he avenly beauty, without 
any of that baseborn sentiment the herd call love? Tell me, has she a 
si ul ? 

“Ha! ha! ha! cousin dear, I vow you are excellent company. A 
soul! Why, Ernie, you surely bi ave not turned Mahometan, at the good 
old Calvinistic college of Nassau? The baseborn sentiment which we of 
the herd call love! Upon my word, Don High Fantastical, you open 
rich this evening. I declare you are vas stly entertaining. I wish the di- 
vine Laurine were over here, that you mi; cht spout _ of your trans- 


cendental sentiment to her. You don’t condescend to be susceptible of 


the grovelling emotion of love, I suppose ?” 

“Yes: I could love a Dudu, a sort of sleepy Venus, languishing and 
gentle, such as would not excite my mind into intellectual exertion ; or a 
blue-eyed nymph with golden hair. I believe I could love such an one 
with a true and pure devotion; but black-eyed brunettes, while they 
electrify me, and set my soul on fire, do not affect me with that tender 
winning, life long; self-sacrificing, lackadaisical sentiment, hight Jove.” 

When I spoke of blue eyes and golden hair, Floralie blushed, I hardly 
knew why, unless from the consciousness that she possessed hair that 
sparkled like the sands of California, and eyes of deeper blue than the 
blue-bird’s wing that sings beneath her window. 

‘“‘ But Laurine Iveson—such as I have seen her—such as I have depicted 
her to my fancy, is not to be loved. Is not to be loved, d’ye see, Flo. 
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ralie; [ could love an houri, but one must worship such a being as Lau- 
rine. I will not call her an angel, that’s too trite ; besides, it’s not a good 
comparison. She is rather like a—a—in short, incomparable, eh? 
“Thank you ; yes, a goddess, perhaps, might do for want of a better 
and more original. But don’t you see how my admiration is altogether 
superior to the common idea of love ?” 
* Soul of Psyche! ’Pon honor, I don’t. I am not a transcendentalist, a 
I should take you to be, and know nothing about your hyper-ethereal in- 
Ww orld sentimentality—dear ! that collocation came near choking me.” 

“T must confess that all my emotions are love, friendship and hate—not 
having the advantages of an early education, uncontaminated by the pre 
judices of civilization, | was always taught that idol worship was sinful 
and heathenish, 





“Tt cannot be friendship, it cannot be love, 
But I know the soft feeling descends from above ; 
Say, is there no name for a passion like this ?” 


“Simply, Ernie, I do believe it is all nonsense you are talking. The 

fancyings of young enthusiasts such as Erie Kerne, fresh from the misty 
metaphysics of old Nassau, have dressed up an ideal image of your fancy, 
gilding it with the sunny hues of your genius. Look at the matter 
ration ally, and like common folks do, and I fane y you will find nothing 
but love at first sight. But goodness! I have been. talking for the last 
half hour without giving you a word; you'll pardon me, however, as you 
know it is the privilege of the sex.” 

I looked at Floralie in surprise, as I had found myself doing more than 
once before. Is this the little run-wild creature I left sailing toy boats on 
a brook with Top PY; and up to any kind of mischief—a mere ‘froliesome 
child? Here she sits by me dese anting on philosophy—the philosophy of 
love, it is true, which comes to woman in one shape or other, intuitiv ely 
—she talk about my being a metaphysical enthusiast, a young misty day- 
dreamer, and reads me a lecture about common-sense, Ww ith all the assu- 


rance ofa spectacled grandam ! c 
She seemed partly to understand my thoughts—pe rhaps my eyes told 
the matter, for she added after a pause, with a blushing smile: “I know 


you’ve been quizzing your poor little rustic cousin all this time, Ernie, 
dear, but you came against me unfairly with your array of asthetics and 
metaphysics, which I, of course, know nothing about. You men of genius 
must bear with the unfashioned prattle of such a little chatter- box as 
myse olf,” ; 
“Ge ius ! Ahem ! coz—thank you. I appreciated the delicacy of your 
sarcasm,’ 
“ You perverse creature, sarcasm indeed—just like you met aphy sicians, 
pretending to see double underlined meanings where none are intended.” 
“ Well, tell me—I remember a little pale, sickly, sallow slip of a lass 
(Laurine,) at Black Oak; Bolivar tells me this is the same. Can it be 2 
What has caused all this fairy beauty—what witchwork, to spring up like 
Aladdin’s palace in a night ?” 
“It is a sort of mushroom growth, I know—why or what I do not 
know.” 
“Tell me all you know about her.” 
“ This avatar of intellectual beauty 2? She is an heiress in her own right 
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of her maternal mother’s vast estate. Her father is also wealthy. Surely 
you know old Squire Iveson, a gambling, aristocratic, horseracing, gouty 
old Virginian, our near neighbor at Black Oak ?” 

“Oh! yes, I know all the Ivesons, all but this one—the old Squire and 
young Iredel—w hy he was my schoolmate: all but this flower of all the 
Ivesons. Where has she been hiding all her life ?” 

“ Why here, always; that is, out at Squire Iveson’s plantation, a little 
country school-girl ; came to town last winter, for the first time ; this is 
her se cond Season, as the fashionables would: say. | don’t wonder you 


never heard of her. She never attracted attention till last winter. Her y 
vealth and eccentricities have brought her in vogue this winter somewhat, , 


but she is so proud and chilling in her manners towards young men in 
general, that they are afraid to pay her attentions.’ 

- She seems to be getting on very well with Ike and Bolivar, or rather 
they with her.” 

“She treats some folks civilly, and others she don’t. She’s very friendly 
with me, and thinks very highly of me; that is, | have every reason to 
believe so. Ike she likes, she says, because his family is one of the few 
pure patrician in America, I don’t know why she fancies Bol, unless it 
is because he is always laughing at her high ways, and says what he pleases 
to her, Then he and Isaac are the « companions and acqui aintances of her 
childhood, and that makes a difference, you know. She is a girl of good 
mind, beyond ordinaire—I should say even talented. But, lordy, she is 
so proud, so distant; it gives me a chill sometimes when I see her speak 
to any one she don’t like; freezes them to death, I tell you. Though | ‘ 
like her very well, I think her golden charms are decidedly her greatest” —— 

_ You wretch ls 

‘And so I believe does she: that is one reason she is so forbidding in 
her manners. She thinks that every | young man who pays her any atten 
tion, is courting her for her money ; nay, that even the commonest civili- 
ties are actuated, at least in a certain class of people, by the adulation with 
which people bow to money. It really seems to me that I should hate to 
be an heiress, if it goes to render one suspicious of all one’s friends and 
acquaintances, 

“By the way, though, I must tell you, since you are so much taken, that 
she paid | you a higher compliment than I ever heard her pay to any on 
before. When we saw you on the stage box, she asked (and she rarely , 
does even that) who you were. I told her it was my honorable cousin, 

Mr. Ernie Kerne, of Reedyrill, graduate of Princeton, &c., gent. Where- 
upon, she congratulated me upon my cous inship, and declared that you ° 
were the handsomest man she h: ud ever seen. 

* Dear Florie, [ could kiss you! 

“ Hands off, Mr. Impudenee. So this is your p atonic worship, eh? I 
has 1 all the symptons of the grovelling passion of love, to me, 

“ No, I don’t love her, I tell you. But the singular description yo 
have given, has excited my interest to the highest de gree.” 

“Come, let me introduce you ——” 

“No, thank you, not now. I don’t want her to put on any of her 
freezing airs to me.” 

‘To you »_No danger.” 

“ Besides, | never like to be introduced to a person who has pleased me, 
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so soon; it dispels the charm very often ; and [like always to reconnoitre 
at a distance awhile.” 

“ But, come, you have been talking to me long enough—too long. You 
must play the galls ant to-night, and make yourself agreeable. Y onder is 
the fair little Anne Macounn, I see. dying to be introduced to you, from 
the way she steals furtive glances at your brown curls, that rival her own. 
Make yourself useful as well as ornamental; go and entertain the ladies, 
and not be sitting in the corner here with me. Yonde ris Tony Raymond, 
my beau, jealous of you as he can be.” I Jaughed, and crossed the room 
with her, 

“ Miss Ann Macoun, let me introduce to you Mr. Kerne.” 

I bowed low to a sweet little hazel-eyed girl with long auburn curls, and 
we were soon in high feather a-flirting. 

After supper we stood up to dance—cotillions, and contra dances, and 
waltzes, and polkas, were then fashionable. I danced with nearly every 
body in the house, except Miss Iveson, who only stood up two sets, and 
then only walked through them very stiffly. Floralie was by far the best 
dancer in the room, 


Pens 


Jam distinguit autumnus racemos, 
Varius purpureo colore. 


Hor. 


It is autumn. Don’t you like autumn? I do, better than all the 
seasons ;—better than spring, with its winds, showers and catarrhs ; better 
than summer, with its sweat and dust, and sultry sky ; better than winter, 
with its sloppy thaws and frozen fingers. 

Give me autumn, and its mild skies, gorgeous sunsets, and vari-hued 
forests. 

Season of mists and mellow fruitage! Its praises have been rung on 
every lip that loveth beauty. Hackneyed it never can be, for it is ever 
fresh, ch: inging and love ly—in every chi ange its magic dyes tinge the mind 
with ever-renewing fre ishness. I am alws ays glad when autumn comes; 
always sorry when the icicle fingers of old winter eflace the golden fairy- 
weft webwork of indefinable fancies. which then weave themselves through 
the soul. "Tis then that the whole being is full of a serene joy, a calm 
and exalted happiness, unalloyed with the base things of life. To me 
nothing is more exquisitely delicious than these dreamy autumnal reve- 
ries and sensations; partaking of the hue of the hazy autumnal horizon, 
its dim dreamy infinitudes, partaking of the nature of the many-tinted 
forest trees, of the sad sighing of the crispy brown leaves rustling through 
the branches, shooting hither and thither fitfully in the cool autumn 
breeze, ’ 

Ilow calm is the autumn landscape! See the winding road carpeted 
with the unsoiled fallen leaves—crossing the reedy brook, whose banks 
are green beyond their time—entering the mottle- boughed forest, where 
the ring of the sportman’s rifle is heard, bursting on the stil] air- —skirting 
yon frost-bronzed meadow, with the rotund hayricks by the old barn— 
shee ‘p nipping the scant he rhage—blue smoke from poet ge chimney—such 
beauty charms the eye. And would’st have music? List to the cow-bell’s 
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quiet tinkle! List to the lonely blue-bird, in the sombre autumn evening, 
perched on moss-mantled bough of ancient apple-tree, singing its lonely, 
low, sad wailing melody—a last lingering ray of the setting sun, gleaming 
on its fairy tinted boddice of purple and blue! Hear the plaintive wild 
song of distant slave,* homeward coming from labor! Hark to the hum 
of the night-hawk, skimming over the deep, still water of the brook, now 
shadowed and sheened by evening’s hues, with the fallen leaves dancing 
life-like on its stilly bosom, where are reflected the slender wand reeds, 
the overhanging vine, the wide-branched beech, the hill-side and the blue 
sky, and the sun-lit cloud ! 

You gaze on the far-away dim defined horizon, and distance lending 
enchantment, dream of the vast world stretching beyond it: forest and 
field, and river, mountain and plain, and village, quiet cottage, smoky 
city, whose busy hum, mellowed by distance, seems almost to be drum- 
ming in your ear. Then you think of the dark wood, denizened with owl 
and ‘eagle, and prowling wolf—of watery marsh with croaking frogs and 
talking he srons—of the wide grassy prairie, with its buffalo herds, and some 
lone savage hunter, galloping across with his long spear and waving 
plume. 

More music? The distant cock-crow and baying watch-dog, drum- 
ming pheasant and lowing cow !—such sounds as these are most sweet music 
to the ear attuned to nature’s melody. "Tis then you love to look at 
smiling faces, and list to merry laughter, but would not for the world that 
human harshness should intrude on the gossamer fancies that the mind 
is weaving. 

Surely there are autumns in heaven! for it is peculiarly the season of 
intellectual bliss. But no, there are no autumns there—the pere *nnial 
spring joys of Beulah are never decayed by the destroying touch of time. 
And fall, with all its beauty, has with it—constitutes, perhaps, half its 
charm—the idea of evanescence, of decay: at best, the hectic glow of 
consumption. 

Can it not be that there is a fruition of intellectual vitality, a periodic 
culmination, once a year, as well as of organic life? A harvest of the 
soul as well as of nature? The sensitive organism is certainly then at 
an acme—refined, too—refined and exalted, so that the sensuous and in- 
tellectual blend themselves into a harmony of joy. 

It was such an evening as this, the next after the soiree at Mr. Ray 
mond’s, that Floralie, Chunk, and myself, in an open pheton, drove along 
through such scenes as these to our dear old home at Ree dyrill. 

Floralie was humming— ' 

“« Many the changes since last we met, 
Blushes have brightened, tears have been wept.” 

“Say rather, Florie— 

Joys that we've tasted again may return.” 


Yonder is Little River’s placid stream. Ah! many happy hours have 
I spent along its shady banks. How natural and like old times it looks! 
Toppy, do you remember the times Bol and you and I used to have 
hunting duc ‘ks and pase along its banks ?’ 





* The spuahiare eed hie peoulinsly sil siitiine’ voices, ‘iad nothing is sweeter 
than their wild, untaught evening song, heard in the distance. 
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“ Yes, and how we used to bathe at the ‘ Bluff’ in summer—” 
“ And skate on the old mill-pond in winter.” 
“ What famous rabbit hunts we had with old Watch— 


The joys that we’ve tasted again may return,” 


sang Thealan in a glee, rubbing his hands—* The pigeons are beginning 
to come in, Ernie; the ‘ roost’ will soon be full: there is a fine nest this 
year, and I expect oceans of pigeons will visit the roost this fall: we must 
go down and take a roost spree before long.” 

Thealan’s beau ideal of happiness was a dog, and gun, and horse. 

“ Floralie, what a lovely fall we are having !” 

“ Yes, we always have delightful ones in Kentucky —it is real Indian 
summer. 

“ Delightful is autumn! Did you ever experience these dreamy sen- 
sations so peculiar to it? If unkind providence had not doomed me to a 
mute love of the beautiful, I would borrow a quiver of winged words from 
the spirit of nature, and shoot them into your soul, and you should feel 
the joys of autumnal dreamings.’ 

“’d much rather be shooting partridges,” quoth Toppy, “it’s such 
splendid weather for it. I hear them whistling all over the fields. See, 
Florie, that one on the fence-rail !” 

“ But words alone cannot compass it—not fault of power to express 
my precise meaning ; though Emerson sayeth it—it is because there is a 
small hiatus between sy mbolism—re »presentative painting, | mean, and 
actuality, a void which can never be filled ;—it is the m: 1thematical differ- 
ence between show and substance, the remainder which no sy mbolism can 
cancel, I defy Shakspeare, master supreme of those magic symbol 
words, to unfold the beauties of the inner land to a brainless booby” — 

“ No insinuations, Mr. Ernie.’ 

“ None, my dear Toppy. But the spirit must bear witness. But you 
understand and enjoy these autumn feelings, | know you do, in their in- 
tensity. Thou, Fairy Queen of the dream-land of my soul—thou, whom 
I have enshrine d as the apotheosis of my intellectual idolatr y, unacquainted 
with a constituent of thy kingdom—one constellation in the fanc y-gemme d 
firmament of the ideal !—it would be derogating from thy potency. 

“ Whom are you talking to, oh! most lucid Kantian, me or Toppy i 

“ « Neither, I believe.” 

‘] know, Laurine Iveson. Still harping on my daughter.’ 

* Whose daughter ?” asked Thealan, who had been pre -occupie ‘d with a 
flock of wild pigeons that were skirting the horizon, and calculating on 
glorious fun to come—pigeon shooting at the “ Roost.” 

“The parson’s,” said Floralie, with a sly smile; “the fair Anne. Upon 
my word, Ernie, I think you are a little cracked this evening.” 

“ A little more so than usual, you mean,” said Toppy. 

“ Florie dear, bear with the vagaries of your poor cousin, and don’t 
think he is stark mad, since the reign of Sirius is past. I have roamed 
about for so many years among these ‘barrens,’ debarred from all the 
civilizing influences ‘of society—communing with none but nature and 
myself, that I wander about in dream-land—sit by its willow-shaded 
waters, ‘neath its pensive, star-studded, evening sky, and sigh for the infi- 
nity of truth, like a child longing for wings to waft its young spirit 
through the boundless blue sky, until I have lost sight of the narrow neces- 
sities of life.” 
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“In other words, forsaken common- sense practicalities for foolish, futile 
fancyings,” observed Toppy. “J would’nt give one good possum hunt 
for all the di ay-dreams you ever concocted. [ wish you would quit them, 
for they only make a man discontented and unfit for any usefulness 
in life.” 

“Well said, Master Chunk! but don’t call me a transcendentalist. | 
neither aspire to nor covet the name; my philosophy is simply and purely 
the love of the Beautiful.” 


“Stale, stale as a dried herring,—that has bee n the standing theme of 


young collegians’ theses for the last half-century. 

‘| know that the periphrase is stale, my dear brother. I am as sorry 
as any that it has become so; but the thing itself can never be- 
come so.” 

‘A fico for the phrase ; | meant, as you say, the thing itself.” 

& “Te ll me, Ernie, what és Tre unscendentalism,” asked Floralie. 

“7 don’t pretend to know, but I don’t know that I could give you a 
better idea of my notion of it than the definition of my college friend, Gil- 
lespie, a supersensuous insight into the penetralia of essences.” 

‘And that is about as intelligible as the cackling of the geese on the 
walls of old Rome,” said Toppy. “I like Bol Blount’s definition better : 
he says it is nothing but a Thaumaturgical Humbug !” 

And how intelligible is that pray 2” cried Floralie. 

“ Let us eschew metaphysics,” said I. 

“* And I say so too,” exclaimed Toppy, “for we know nothing about it ; 
beg pardon, Ernie, | mean Flo’ and myself.” 

“Speak for yourself, sir,” said Floralie; “Iam studying Berkley, I'd 
have you to know. I've learned enough already to know that there is no 
such thing as anything ; that everything is nothing, and nothing everything, 
and no reality except the omnipotent ME! 

“That last theory is cherished by a great many more than might be 
imagine d.” observed Toppy. 

‘And yonder are the chimneys and gables of old dear, dear Reedyrill,” 
cried I, in eestasy. 

The road from Haysville approaches Reedyrill from the east ; as we 
drew nigh the sun was sinking behind the farmstead, and the glorious sun- 
set seemed, with its brilliantl y-hue ‘d back-ground of painted clouds, to en- 
viron the dear old home with a halo of beauty altogether indescribable. 
The dark, high-peaked roof, the stacks of chimneys, the quaint old lat 
ticed dormer windows in the roof, the tall Lombardy poplars, stood out 
in soft, scenic relief from that gilded sunset sky. There were long lines 
of clouds, of a warm umber-red, varying in tint from deep to pale, and 
others dimpled and grained of such shades as you have seen some varie- 
gated flowers, and assuming somewhat the form of golden sands when a 
rippling brook has washed over them ; the rich blue sky, shot with gold, 
between and through all, the pencilled sunrays be: aming up, as is seen 
in sunset pictures, but rarely in reality ; and the silvery sparkling sheen 
on the dark brook, the deep shadow under the old bridge, the low square 
turret of the chapel peeping up through the evergreens surrounding it, 


and the diamond panes of its narrow Gothic window, with the red glare of 


sunset reflected on them, all reminded me of one of those quaint, warm- 
colored pictures on the odd, old-fashioned china I used to see, standing in 
grim array, on the beaufort in the “ Old Parlor.” 
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“ How beautiful!” cried Floralie, after a moment’s pause, during which 
we had been in silent admiration of the scene; the Big Gate was opened 
by a little, chuckle-headed slave, who grinned with delight as I tossed — 
a piece of silver, and the carriage rolled through the yess woodland ’ 
russet clad; and even before we drew up at the yard gate, we are dis. 
covered, and down comes Aunt Eliza in her white ec: ap ai black gown, 
skipping with almost youthful celerity along the gravel walk. 

And there is Flower and Molly, skip ping about and cl: apping their hands 
in crazy joy. But a sad thought steals o’er my mind, when I think that 
one who was wont to welcome me was now de parted hence into the cold 
grave. 


IV. 
I saw her dance so comely, 
Carol and sing so swetely, 
Laugh and play so womanly, 
And looke so debonairly, 
So goodly speke and so friendly, 
That certes I trow that evermore 
N’as sene so blissful a tresore.—CHAUCER 


That evening, seated around the old family hearthstone, Aunt Eliza, 
Floralie, Toppy, Molly and myself—Hero on the hearthrug, Parker be 
hind my chair, and ol 1 Aunt Rachel in the corner: how we chatted about 
old times: how we talked about old friends and old scenes: how | in- 
quired about everybody i 1 Haysville, the most trivial minutiz being full 
of interest to me. This one marrie dd ; that one dead, alas! (¢ ne grown 
up into a beautiful lady or an ugly —my old sweethearts. Of my schoo] 
fellows, lads of seventeen and eighteen, three years had m ide all the dif- 
ference in the world—one a dissipated profligate, another studying for th 
ministry. Here was one family getting rich unaccountably, another 
broke, a third moved away. I could not imagine how three short vears 
could have wrought such alterations. Well might Floralie sing, “ Many 
the changes.” 

‘And, Ernie, your old flame Bessie Raymond jilted you, and married 
Mick Lumpkin.—Phoebus what a name !” said Aunt Eliza, with a merry 
twinkle of her half-shut, gray eyes. 

‘Yes. the beautiful Bessie, | must confess, flirted me most abominably.” 

‘You’ ll have to take Maud how, she’ sa great deal prettie1 than Bessie 
ever was.” 

“P ve a great mind to flirt her to revenge myself on the cruelty of her 
sister,” said I, laughing. 

“That would be unjust and ungenerous to make the innocent suffer for 
the guilty,” said Floralie. 

To a late hour we prolonged our cheerful chat, and happy of heart did 
[ rest my head that night on the same bed, in the same little bedroom that 
my boyish limbs had pressed many years ago. Sweet angels hovered 
around my dreams that night. The next morning I arose refreshed, and 
full of the vigorous buoyancy which health and hap ypiness imparts; lit a 
cigar, and sauntered into the ‘garde nn for a stroll among the flowers, as was 
my habit in other days. W hi at merry lark is that c aroling so blithely a 
peaned orison to the morning sun ?—no, it’s Floralie; the earliest hour 
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she devotes to the balsamic morning zephyrs, and they have rouged her 
cheeks with rose-petal tints, such as art can only envy. 8tooping down 
to uncover the straw from some tender roses, she did not observe my 
approach, but with her white, taper fingers busy at work, she was 
humming— 

“ Thy name was once the magic spell 

By which my heart was bound ,” 
that exquisite melody of Mrs. Norton. Floralie is always warbling a 
stray verse of some odd, sweet song, which her peri-like voice thrills into 
a man’s heart of hearts. 

She had my Greek cap of blue velvet, which she had picked up in the 
hall, stuck with a janty coquetry on one side of her beautiful head, and 
the heavy bullion tassel of gold falling with her sunny shower of curls on 
her snow-white neck: that statue-moulded neck peeped out from a blue 
cloth ‘‘ josey,” which closely fitting, showed every outline of her graceful 
figure. | thought I never had seen any one so ‘handsome. How much 
she had improved ! ! I stood gazing at herin admiration for some moments 
before | could spe ak. 

“T envy those flowers, fair cousin,” said I, at length, drawing nearer. 

“ Why so ?” said she, starting a little with surprise at my unexpected 
presence, as she looked up, with an involuntary blush suffusing her smil- 
ing cheeks. 

“]T envy them your morning song and gentle attentions.” 

“You need not that, Cousin Ernie, you know that Floralie’s ager for 
you—friendship for you—is greater than that; and as for the song, it is 
alw: ays at your se rvice. The ‘secret nee stry of frost’ is nip ping my roses 
now, so that the y require a friendly shelter, and I like to give it myself; 
it is a way I have of bei ‘ing charit ible. I can’t build churches and donate 
large sums to so-called bene vole nt societies, so [ even content myself with 
bestowing alms on my flowers.” 

‘And a most beautiful charity it is, will you not permit that [ may 
share in it?” 

“ Most willingly, but [am about through this morning.” 

“ Suppose, then, that I suggest a gallop over the lawn, what say you ?”’ 

An excellent suggestion. I am a pretty fair equestrian, I think. | 
have not forgotten the lessons you used to give me in riding, and a ride 
with you this morning would bring back to my mind the delightful times 
we used to have, when I rode Nubbin by your side.’ 

“ Apropo s of Nubbin, liveth he yet, and is the old fellow well 

“ He is alive and kicking, as usual, as Pack may testify by a blow on 
his shins he received yesterday i in trying to catch him for aunt Eliza. 
But I don’t oe Nubbin now; uncle presented me with a beautiful 
white palfrey the other day, graceful as an antelope and as swift; I call 
him Victor.” 

‘Well,” said I, whistling for Munro, “ we'll try Victor’s speed this 
morning ; try his mettle with my Arabian, Djalma.” 

“ What famous rides we used to have, Ernie! now that you've come 


back, I hope we'll have many more together,” said she, her handsome 
face beaming with pleasure. 

Floralie )verton was a blonde, but entirely destitute of that expression- 
less, lackadaisical cast of features common to most blondes. Her blue e yes, 
rich, deep, with a shade of hazel in them—not melancholy—not phlegmatic, 
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but beaming with love and joy—sparkling with frolic fancy, yet, when she 
was sad, they softened tenderly into an expression of sadness such as blue 
eyes only can express. Her hair was a sunny chesnut brown, shot 
with gold where the light fell on it, and flowed in thick silken curls over 
her alabaster neck; her nose was purest Parian cut, forehead not too high, 
profile rather with the graceful liveliness and romance of outline of the 
Saxon, than the cold, classic symmetry of what is commonly ealled the 
Grecian, just enough of the former to give an arch e xpressi mn to her spark- 
ling eyes and berry-bright lips; which |] lip s—ruby ripe and delicate of tex 
ture as two pomegranate seeds—but who can find a fitting simile for a 
woman’s lips when they are pretty? Her cheeks were of a velvety and 
peachy texture, rounded and rosy; her smile divine; her form like a houri, 
moulded in the most voluptuous and artistic ideal of beauty. In fine, 
she was a beautiful girl, now nearly seventeen years old. 

But you should have seen her on horseback, as she appeared that morn- 
ing, and you would surely have declared her a splendid creature. She 
wore 1 long straw-colored ri ling skirt, and her sky-blue “ josey,” which 
fitted natenit her rounded bust, waist and arms, which it showed to 
great advantage, was fastened up around her siender neck, where it was 
lined with a narrow edging of white lace, by a small turquoise brooch, 
She had exchanged my cap for a coquettish little gipsy straw-hat, looped 
up at one side, au cavalier. with a long flowing white feather, and tied 
under her chin with a cherry-colored ribband. 


She sat her horse with all the ease and grace imaginable: and to see her 
thus, galloping with light, skilful rein, her sill hair and snowy plume 
waving gracefully to the undulating motio1 f her prancing barb, you 


would have pronounced her divine. 

But | loved—or worshipped then—the dark-eyed Laurine; proud and 
cold, and not this sweet, laughing-lipped heart-thief, full of gentleness, 
humility and modesty, and withal frank, open-hearted and impulsive, and 
her impulses were as pure and beautiful as her own fair self. Little, 
warm-hearted, sunny-eyed Floralie! I do believe that thou wast the 
purest, loveliest being ever budded forth by God under the blue heaven. | 
galloped along by her side over the smooth turf of Reedyrill wood-lawn, 
yet vreen amid the harlequin hues of Fall, full of admiration, almost love, 
now I think of it, but then never dreaming er thinki 
beautiful sister; thus, | loved her tenderly. 

jut I felt unwilling to compare, much less contrast her with Laurine. 
[ felt it was not doing Laurine justice, and yet, notwithstan my ex- 
aggerated deification of her, | could not be in the presence of Floralie 
without feeling how much inferior, in many respects, sl 
cousin. But I had not conversed with her yet, and I deemed that the 
stores of her imagination would be found rich as the gemmed caverns 
of India—those eyes, too, those dark portals of the soul, black, and vet 
bright with the rays that came through from within, like the still mid ight 
ocean with the starlight beaming on it: when those magic eyes were bent 
on me, | was spell-bound. , 

Floralie was a balmy spring morning, waking on a garden of roses; 





ng of her but as a dear 


1e must be to my 


Laurine a summer night, spangled with the pale moon’s sheen on valley 
and mountain. 
We had a delightful ride that smiling morning, Floralie and myself. re- 
visiting old scenes, and recalling old memories: the “ old field” scene of 
VOL, XXIX.—NO. III. 4 
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much glorious rabbit and partridge shooting, and more glorious reveries 
in past days ; the Big Sprin g, the Stone Hut that we built in imitation of 
that of the “ Black Dwarf,” and many other places associated with the joyful 
hours we had spent together in our happy childhood, The charmed hap- 
piness we experienced, the emotions which filled our breasts in going over 
these memory-sanctified scenes, were such as are not easily described—in 
fact, are not to be described at all, except by a faint approximation. 
What interest would a mwieacelhs see in an old decaying tree, with a grape- 
vine swing attached to one of its horizontal limbs; in a mossy mound by 
the stream-side, with a child’s rude play-house a-top of it; a hazel dell ; 
a glade covered with prairie grass, now dry and yellow from the frost, and 
tangled into many a sunny covert for brown-e ‘ved hares; a copse, where 
the red sumach, the fragrant sassafras, and scarlet-berried haw, afford 
small airy perches for pewees and churees. wrens. and wee birdlings 
of that ilk, to hang and climb, and hop about in quest of insects? Here 
an old ragged trunk of a dead tree, with one or two gnarled and contorted 
limbs, on one of W hich is, pel haps, some red-headed woodpecker drumming 
against it with his small vibratory bill, as if he had a spring in his neck ; 
there a majestic Spanish oak, i tall dark trunk branching out, and _re- 
ramifying into infinitely manifold minutiz of twigs, and among them some 
spotted yellow-hammer, (flickers we call them,) Mahometan-like, with a 
crescent on his breast—and a queer bird is he; over yonder, a plank-built 
tobacco barn, which, with its four-cornered, hip- roofed shed, reminds you 
of a revolutionary cocked hat more than anything else; yonder, again, a 
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fresh clearing in the hazel thickets, and the warm, rich bosom of old mother 
earth laid bare, and piles of crackling brushwood therefrom casting up 
fragrant incense of blue smoke to heaven, Nothing in all this quiet 
scenery to attract a stranger’s eye, perhaps, but full of interest and asso- 
ciative beauty to us —tokens as the y were of fled joys now returned; he 
might pause to admire the massy stone bridge, with the old scrag: gy cedar 
overhanging it, that spanned the reed-bordered brook; the little Gothie 
chapel, with its gray, ivy-clad tower and roof; the grave of the Indian 
chief, with its rude entablature—for these had an intrinsic beauty to the 
admirer of nature; but to him, these, as other ae objects, would have 
their anaglyphic significancy unrevealed—no hidden language would they 
speak to the stranger. 

But, meantime, Floralie and I have crossed the bridge, out at the gate, 
and now cantering down the lane towards Puckshenubbie. As we ap- 
proached that honored edifice, I saw a little negro at work in the garden, 
near the fence which skirted the lane, and out of sheer mischievous buoy- 
ancy of feeling | spurred my horse at the railing, cleared it at a boynd, 
and made at the litt le rascal. who skeltered off, head over heels, in high 
affright, screaming at the top of his voice—I galloping after him across a 
nursery of young pear scions. I heard a merry laugh behind me, and 
looking back, I saw Tloralie flying over the fence, full of glee, and in a 
eee she was at my side. ‘The squalls of the little negro brought 
Colonel Overton into the verandah, which opened on the garden; he did 
not recognize me on the nonee, but he did Floralie, and shouted— 

“Hallo! you young seapegraces, what the deuce do you mean riding 


over my nurseries after this fashion? [Il prosecute you both for tres- 
pass. , 
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“ We are not destroying your pears, old gentleman, only bringing you 
a pair the more.” 

“ And a precious pair it is!” 

“ Well, never mind, we'll repair r all damages.’ 

‘Why—thunder and mud! Who the—why, ’'ll be hanged if it is not 
frnie! You incorrigible young scoundrel, after three years absence, to 
come breaking in upon a fellow in this way—dem you, how are ye, my 
boy? [am ol; ad to see you. Wi ll, Ill declare—but I vow, I was never 
as much astonished in my life. By Diana, | did’nt know you from a side 
of soleleather. Where did you come from, eh? [saw you riding up the 
lane with that naughty young vixen there, he continued sh: iking his finger 
at Floralie, “ and I could not imagine for the life of me who you — 
be: and says I to Joe here, Joe, who the devil is that outl: indish-looking 
long-haired chap with Floralie, and Joe did’nt know either; when ot 
and behold! you come bouncing into my young fruit trees—just like 
you—you have the most mistaken ideas of fun of anybody I ever saw,— 
there you were riding over my se ions and young nigge rs—both scions of 
my house, I might say” — 

“ And the only scions you seem likely to be blessed with, eh, Colonel ? 
Oh! degenerate scion of a noble house!’ 

“Why you did it, I can’t imagine, unless for the purpose of perpetrat- 
ing those abomin: ible puns.” 

‘No, Colonel, the puns as well as the leap were sur le champ.” 

“g hope so,” said he drily ; ‘*and now, methinks, | smell another with 
your French jargon, which always reminds me of the time when you were 
a little Pawnee r: apse: allion. I should say you and your puns were rather 
both sur res poswres. . 

“ Outrageous !” exclaimed Floralie, langhing; ‘“ Uncle, you are worse 
than Ernie.” 

“ Well, well,” pursued he, somewhat disconcerted, 
ee get your breakfast—we were just sitting down. I suppose your 


“sé 


come into the 


‘ide has not spoiled 1 your appetite for a venison steak. 

“No, [dont find my appetite at all impaired, whatever your scions may 
be,” said I, jumping down, and assisting Floralie to alight. 

‘No more of that, for God’s sake, if you hope for pardon. Here, Joe, 
take these horses to the stable. Come, come, the coffee and toast will be 
getting cold.” 

After the usual hugging and kissing with aunt Lenora, we sat down to 
break fast. 

‘When did you get back, Ernie?” asked the Colonel, “ and why did 
you not let me know, villain, that you were here ?” 

pi. only got to Haysville day before yesterday, and”— 

‘Day before yesterday ! W hy you infernal rascal—if Florie was not 
here, ’'d abuse you. Here you've been in the country two whole days, 
without coming near me. I havea creat mind—but no matter.” 

‘My dear sir, let me tell you how it was: When I got to town I 
found Floralie and Thealan there, and though I was very anxious to come 
out, nothing would do them, but I must stay to a grand fandango at Mr. 
Raymond’s that night; and yesterday so many friends were calling to see 
me, that [ could’nt get out to Reedyrill till late, and even then I wanted to 
come over here last night, but aunt Eliza would’nt let me.” 

“She, indeed! I have as much right to see you, as she, I reckon. 


If I 
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aint akin to you, | picked you up in the woods and made a white man 
of you.” 

And even then,” interposed Floralie, “ he proposed to send Parker 
over here after you, but he said you had gone over to Black Oak to swap 
horses.” “ Did he! a dirty scrub. = beat him the next time I see him. 


Sure I remember now, | did go over to Black Oak to trade Iveson out of 


a filly of his—Ern, a dark gray cob a the Sir Arehie stock, may be you 
remember the colt | ? 

No, 1 don’t.’ 

“No? It was born just two days before you went to college. W ell, 
it is one of the trimmest things you ever saw, paces like a cradle rocking. 
I gave hKitfor her—you re member Kit? we ll, she’s a leetle spavined, and I 
wanted to get rid of her—it was Iveson’s trade, £0 | candidly told him | 
thought so, but you know he is a better judge of a horse than | am? The 
Colonel did not begin to think so, though | said gravely- 

To be sure he is. 

The devil! What do you know about it? Tle’s no such thing—he 
thinks so, though. Ill bet ten eagles that if both horses were put up at 
auction, the gray would bring twenty dollars more than the other, and I 
got that to boot. Kit is a deuced showy thing, and carries a high tail, and 
that is what took Iveson in; she’s very mettlesome and ambitious, but, 
Lord! no bottom at all—not a bit—and then spavined, I tell you, the 
worst kind.” And the Colonel, with a turfSman’s relish of such things, 
rubbed his hands in great glee at having cheated his neighbour. It is 
needless to say, however, that the Colonel would have considered it high- 
ly culpable “to take in” any body but a knowing trader as Iveson pro- 
fessed to be. “Chunk says,” continued he, “that I’ve made a splendid 
bargain ; and he knows a thing or two about horseflesh himself.” 

\ three-year-old, did you say? I would hardly give twenty dollars 
for a little scrub colt, let alone a blooded thing like Kit,” said, I mischiev 
ously. 

a: Blooded, the devil ! | know her blood and the gray ; dem it, | tell 
you she was sired by a Sir Archie, and her dam was the full-blooded 
Wi on «dpe Cc ‘ke rr. 

‘ The deuce she was ?” 

“ For mercy’s sake, Uncle Sebastian,” said Floralie, “ postpone your jockey 
talk till you carry Ernie to the stable to look at your bargain, and mean 
time tell us how is Miss Laurine Iveson, for | know Emie had rather hear 
you talk about her.” 

“ What! Laurine Iveson! Thunder and flints, he’s not smitten with 
her?” asked the Colonel, staring at me with his usual astonishment. “ Lau- 
rine got home from town yesterday, but I paid no attention to her—dem 
it, she’s as cold as a charity sermon, and as proud asa poor man. I must 
say you are the consumedest fool extant to fall in love with such an ice- 
berg. I thought Bessie Raymond had cured you of such folly as that. 
Clever enough girl though, notwithstanding, of good family too.” 

‘Oh! | forgot, he doesn’t love her,” said Floralie, m: slici iously, 
worships her as a sort of incarnation of the goddess of beauty.”’ 

‘Florie!” I exclaimed reproachfully, but Florie would have her fun. 

He never saw her but once across a room and once for an instant when 


7 


only 


she was whirling by in the stagecoach—so you may know how quick a 
perception he has, to enshrine her as the idol of his worship, ” 
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“ Love at first sight, eh? Well, Ernie, she'll be a very good match. 
The Black Oak covers a thousand as rich acres as any in ¢ ‘hristian C ounty, 
and, at least, a hundred kinkey heads thereon, to all of which she falls 
heir, for her half brother Iredel, has his own estate in Mexico, and this is 
settled on her by marriage contract, I believe. But, goodness—what can 
you see to admire in that cold, haughty creature?—she’d give you the 
fever and ague.” 

“ Uncele, Floralie is merely quizzing you. But come, let’s go and look 
at the gray—if she’s better than Kit. | want to have a peep at her. Flo,’ 
wait for me afew minutes. Joe, you may bring out our horses.’ 

The cleanest bit of a thing you ever saw,” said the Colonel, as we 
put on our hats. By the way, | didn’t tell you how I beat Iveson’s Coon 
‘Tail all to smash with my little roan Lully D—, did 1?” 

! of course. had too much tact to acknowledge that I had ever heard 
anything about it, and consequently, was entertained with a detailed ac- 
count of the whole matter. 

The Colonel was decidedly more at home in the stable than in the hall 

besides Lully D., he had a great many other favorites to show me, 
and then | must go and take a look at his dog cng Tulip, he informed 
me, was grown to be a splendid deer dog; Bell, | was sorry to learn, had 
been killed for running sheep, and then I had to hear the Giodiwles s. traits 
and qualities of a dozen more; and next I was shown two noble fellows, 
three-quarter blood-hounds, with a quarter cross of bull-dog, which were 
his “negro dogs,” for trailing and catching runaway slaves, Next, | must 
look at some patent ploughs, a new fashioned sheep- house, and an 
enormous tobaeco barn, the largest by three feet seven inches and a half 
in the clear, of any in the county; then [ must look at his tobacco crop, 
in two or three other “cocked hat” barns, half a mile off, and from one 
thing to another, until my “ few minutes” had elongated into three hours, at 
least. 

Sut, Colonel, I must go,” said I, as he wanted to drag me off at least 
a mile further, through a cornfield, to look at a clearing, or new ground, 
which was going to bring him fifteen hundred pounds of tobacco to the 
acre. “ Flo, is waiting for me, and will become impatient.” 
“But, Ernie, it’s the prettiest piece of tobacco ground you ever saw,— 
| as a floor—and in quality is just such another piece as that meadow 


leve 
tract on the brook at Reedyrill.” 
‘Pil look at it another time, my dear Colonel—I must go now.’ 
‘Why, what a miserable taste you have, to prefer chatting to a little gid 
dy-pated girl, to looking at the finest piece of land in Southern Kentucky,’ 
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VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


[We sometime since had under review a work upon the variety of the race 


and discussed several points in connection with 
We come, now, to the matter before deferred, viz., the examination of the rela- 
tion between the various climates of the earth, sail the prevailing character of the 


several populations existing under them; showing how far the effect of the re- 


gular cradations of climate is from producing corresponding gradations of physical 


character in men. | 


In the first place, let us take a view of the present and former popula- 
tions of the American continent. Previous to the settlement of Europeans 
on this continent, it was occupied throughout its whole length, from the 
cold regions of the north to those of the southern continent, by a race, or 
a variety of races, nearly resembling each other in color, and, with few 
exceptions, in their general appearance, though differing widely in mode 
of life and degree of civilization. The uniformity of color, indeed, ap 
proached to monotony. The Esquimaux and Greenlander (above 60° N. 
latitude) robed in furs, were as tawny as the Indian, whose naked body 
was exposed under the vertical sun of the equator. So far as diflerences 
were found, they were often in direct opposition to the assumed law of 
climatic influence. Some of the lightest tribes were to be found in the 
extreme south of North America, (say at 10° t teri N. of the equator, ) 
and in the very heart of the tropical portion of the southern continent, 
while some of the darkest were found in the vicinity of our great lakes, 
(40° to 50° N.,) where winter rules during much the greater portion of 
the year, and the air is constantly moistened by those great bodies of 
fresh water. Humboldt mentions, with apparent surprise, the numerous 
cases coming under his observation, of the superior lightness of complexion 
in inhabitants of the hotter climates, where the tribes were known to have 
had no connection with Europeans, “The Indians of New Spair,” he 
Says, ** bear a ge neral resemblance to those who inhabit ( ‘anada, l‘lorida, 
and Brazil.” He says, further— 


‘The inhabitants of the torrid zone, who inhabit the most elevated plains of 
the ( ordillera of the Andes, and those who, under the 45° of south latit de, live 
by fishing among the islands of the Are hipelago of Chonos, have as coppery a 
complexion as those who, under a burning climate, cultivate bananas in the nar 
rowest and deepest valleys of the equinoctial region, We must add, that the 
Indians of the mountains are clothed, while the aborigines, who wander over the 
pla =, go quite naked, and are, consequently, always ( rposed to the perpe ndicular 
rays of the sun. We every where perceive, that the color of the Americar 
depei ls very little on the local position in which we find him.” 


On the U pper Ortvoco, Humboldt spe “aks of fair tribes of Indians, who 
“have the features, the stature, and the smooth, str: ight black hair which 
characterize other Indians. It would be im possible to take them for a 
mixed race, like the descendants of natives and E uropeans, and they are 
neither feeble nor Albinos.” Dr. Morton says, “The Charruos, who are 
almost black, inhabit the 15th degree of 8. canaie. and yet the blacker 
Californians are 25° N. of the equator.” ; 
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The result is equally decisive in we the present population of the 
continent. One race has swept the other nearly from the face of the con 
tinent, and coming from a region embré aad within about 25 degrees of 
latitude, all of it within one zone, and all north of 35° N., has spread 
itself on the new continent, throughout nearly the whole inhabit: able region, 
from about 60° N. to 40° S. In this new home, besides the new in-" 
fluences of climate, they have adopted new modes of life, new forms of 
society, new governments, new habits—yet, at the lapse of 300 years 
from the period of the first settlement, they retain not only the general 
resemblances to each other, that existed among the original nations from 
which they came, but even, when not amalgamated, the. most prominent 
peculiar national characteristics, which they brought at first with them, and 
which are seen at present in their origin: al count! in Europe. Let us 
look particularly at the United States, as the nation eit is most familiar 
to us all, and the example of which will therefore carry more weight. 
The United States extend from about 25° to 50° N., and embrace, pro- 
bably, a wider variety of climate, soil, and natural condition, than can be 
found in any other nation. It may be admitted, perhaps, that between 
the extremes of the Union—between Maine, or Vermont, and Georgia or 
ee is a slight variation of color, such as difference of climate 
may easily produce ; but such variation is not ve ry perceptible. As dark- 
skinne a peop le are found in New-England as in the extreme south, and as 
fair people in that section as anywhere at the north. Jn feature or form, 
it would be difficult to point out any difference at all; there is no notice- 
able feature common in one section that is not equally observable in any 
other. The Indians remaining in the country, retain the marks that dis- 
tinguished their ancestors 200 years ago; although an entire change has 
come over their condition. They are now a broken ~ fi eble race—have 
generally adopted the dress, and forms, and mode of life of the whites— 
cultivating the soil and manufacturing, instead of se gPrea a subsistence in 
the chase. A greater change, perhaps, has never occurred in a peopl 
than that which has taken place in the North American Indians. Yet, 
they have the same color, the same physiognomy, the same general ex- 
pression of countenance, that characterized their fathers, although more 
subdued. In the vast region peopled from Spain, extending through 80 
degrees of latitude—from 40° 8. to 40° N.—the settlers of which come 
within seven degrees of European latitude—the Spaniard is everywhere 
seen at this day. The untainted descendants of the conquerors and set- 
tlers of Mexico, Venezuela, Peru, Chili, are as decided Spaniards as Spain 
can produce herself, and bear as much resemblance to each other, as do the 
men of one province of old Spain to those of another. And the Indian of 
those regions, however much greater the change made in him than in the 
Indian of English America, in consequence of the harsher treatment of the 
Spaniards, retains the physical peculiarities of his ancestors—the vigorous 
and civilized races who acknowledged the reign of Montezuma and Atahualpa. 

Passing now to Europe, we find as much variety in color, as might 
freely be coneeded to be the effect of the wide variations of climate within 
that small continent, were there no other cause. The French people are 
observably more dark than the Britons ; the Spaniard is swarthy, and the 
Italian has a deeper hue still. These v: ciation proceed with a degree of 
regularity toward the south, though there is but little difference between 
the actual heat of the climates of France, Spain and Italy. Now, we may 
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find whole nations of mulattoes, and some real Negroes, who are of lighte1 
complexion than the Italians or the Spaniards, and therefore, according to 
the theory we oppose, the Italian and Spaniard are nearer to the extreme 
or “ exaggeration” of the Negro, than these mulattoes and light Negroes ; 
or, the other way, these latter should occupy a higher rank in the white 
race. But the accomp: anying gradations of features, &c., which we should 
expect, on the theory, do not ap pear—the very reverse hap ypens. The 
people of these southern nations are the most delicate ly formed of Eu- 
rope, and the Spanish and Italian ladies are celebrated for the eines 
and beauty of their features. These nations are just as far from the Negro 
as is the German or the Swede. They belong as fully to the European 
race as any other people in Europe, ‘and though Dr. Smyth urges so 
strongly the insensible blendings of the races into each other, can in no 
sense be regarded as connecting links between the whiter nations of Eu- 
rope and i Negro. On the other hand, the lighter Negro is in no sense 
a member of the white race. He bears the unmistakeable marks of his 
race apart from his color—he is not a connecting link, .either—he is a pure 
Negro, if he be not a comple fe one, 

‘Turning next to Asia, we find the whole body of the population of a 
dark color, not indeed resembling the Negro, but very far from the com- 
plexion of the European, even in parallel latitudes. According to the theory 
in consideration, this would indicate a much higher temperature in cor- 
responding regions, in Asia, to that which prevails in Europe. Yet the 
opposite is the fact. Europe is the warmest portion of the globe within 
the parallels by which it is bounded. The cold that belongs to the lati 
tude, is not experienced in any part of the continent, owing to a variety of 
mitigating circumstances. The prevailing winds are from the west ;— 
within the polar cire le, the re is ve ry litt le lan d. and the whole northern 
region is separated from the icy fie lds of the polar region, by an open sea, 
the temperature of which is ke pt considerably high, by communication 
with the Atlantic, from which it receives the warm waters from the Gulf of 
Mexico, carried thither by the GulfStream. And even this so moderately 
cold air is inte rcepted by his gh mountains, from a passage to the south. 
Hence om air as essentially moderated. From the south, the hot winds 
are cont ually blowing in from the great desert of Arabia, and their in 
fluence 4 f It, no doubt, to the very heart of the continent. 

In Asia, on the other hand, the whole northern boundary reaches high 
up within the Arctic circle, and joins the winter limit of the polar ice. 
During the short summer, there is only a narrow zone of water between 
the ice and the land. There are no chains of mountains along this shore, 
and the intensely cold winds from this ice region, blow over the plains 
far down the continent. On the other side of the continent, the south, 
there is no arid desert to counteract the effect of these winds. No 
part of the continent reaches to the equator, and but a very small portion 
of it is within the tropic of cancer. It is not, therefore, warmed by any 
of those heated currents which penetrate Europe from Africa, and even 
the moderately warm ee of its tropical region are nearly cut off from 
the centre of the continent. by the position and altitude of its great moun 
tain ranges, the Himmaleh, &e. The temperature of the central portion 
is still further diminished by its general elevation. 

In the comparison of the Asiatic nations with each other, we find the 
same results as in Europe. We first look at the Mongols, in which term 
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we do not, as is generally the case, include the Tartars at large, but refer 
specially to a peop le living in the southern part of Siberia, and the north- 
ern part of the Chinese empire, (say latitude 40° to 55 north,) who, though 
resembling the Tartars of the south-west of Asia in their modes of living, 
habits, and customs, are improperly compounded with them, being a dis- 
tinct race. The Mongols, notwithstanding their high latitude, are of a din- 
gy comp lexion, while the Tartars, extending south to the Southern seas, 
are of light complexion. In the same latitude with the southern part of 
the Mongol region, 40° north, is Caucasus, the inhabitants of which hav 
the perfection of the European form and complexion. The Persians, be- 
tween 25° and 40° north, are from an olive toa deep brown, Between 
the ‘Tropic of Cancer and 40° north, are the Chinese, whose complexion is 
a faint yellow. In Hindoostan, (8° to 36° north,) there is considerable 
variation of color, such as might be easily allowed to climate. ‘The aver- 
age complexion is darker than that of the region above, but it is lighter still 
than the average of Arabia, the bulk of which country is further to the north 
than that of Hindoostan. But even the variation found here we shall be 
puzzled to account for by the agency of climate. ‘Tribes of very different 
features and complexion, are found in the immediate vicinity of each other, 
where they are known to have lived for ages, and climate may be fairly 
presumed to have exercised its full influence on each. Small communities 
of black men, with Negro characteristics, are found in the elevated region of 
the Himmaleh mountains, at the very northern extremity of India, while 
the Hindoos, in the hot plains below, are comparatively fair, and white races 
are found almost in juxtaposition with those black ones. The remains of 
an ancient Negro po] ulation are also sup] osed to be found in some of the 
islands of the Bay of Bengal. Like variations occur in the Dekkan, on 
the western See in the southern part. The Brahmin tribe are generally 
a fai people, but there are very black Brahmins. “ And,” says Pritch- 
ard, “ the social regulations of the Indian commun ity preclude the suppo- 
sition that this race, at least, has been intermixed with the barbarous abo- 
riginal tribes (bre e., former Negro pop ulation. ) He attributes the color, 
therefore, to “the agency of temperature.” But is there no explanation 
demanded, to show why it is temperature should affect one part of a tribe, 
and leave the other part, following the same customs, &c., untouched ? 
Admitting the average complexion of Hindoostan to be black, as it is 
rather exaggerately called, it is still certain the Hindoos are as far from 
the Negro as any people of Asia. Their case is precisely parallel to that 
of the Italians in Europe. The depth of their shade over that of the Tar- 
tars and Mongols is no more than that of the Italian, as compared with 
the Germans and Britons, although the difference of latitude and climate 
is far greater. In form, the Hindoos are graceful and delicate, approaching 
even to efleminacy. But the variations in Hindoostan suggest one ques- 
tion : Ifthe small tribes, living so near together, and varying little in forms 
of life, maintain, for ages, such wide distinctions of form and color, what 
influence of climate, within the whole range of the earth, can possibly ever 
transform either of the extremes of men into the other 2 

The peninsula of Malacca, the southern extreme of Asia, approaching to 
within two degrees of the equator, is inhabited by a people who are less 
dark than the Southern Arabs, living 20° further north. In the centre of 
this peninsula, are found the remains of what, with the like tribes in Hin- 
doostan and Bay of Bengal, are supposed, by Pritchard and others, to have 
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been the former Negro population of all the south of Asia the aboriginals 
of all this region. ‘They suppose this race to have passed from the upper 
countries, through this region, from east to west, and finally reaching \f- 


rica. Suppose it so—if the blacks came from the higher regions, certainly 
they do not ows their color, &c., to climate; and if they preceded the Hin 
doos and Malay 5, in these lower regions, and yet. tain all then pri litive 
distin tions, while the existence of the former, counting its ages upon ages, 
leaves them so far from the Negro Ly pe what has the influence of climate 


eflect ad? 

In Arabia, extending from 12° to 32° north, the variation of color is 
most noted, ‘The Southern Arabs are much darker than those of the 
north, and, as we remarked, are darker than the Malays at th: equator, 
Th y are the blackest people of A lil, ‘This Hay he caused OY the varia 


tion of elimat Dy the extreme heat and parch d desert ot outhern 
Arabia. Yet the Southern Arabs eannot be id to approach in the least, 
Lo Negros > Th j have the Sime feature " form, and all othe characte 


istics that mark their fairer brethren of the north, 
Wi approach now to Africa itself. and in neith r quarter is the hypo 


thesis in yu stion more etleetually refuted. While the climate of Africa 


is the most inte mperate of the world, and th perfection of the Negro race 


is found within its hottest parts, still it has almost as great variations « 


form and color as the other sections, and these mixed up with even less 
conformity to the degrees of temperature, Let us begin on the we erm 
coast of Africa, at the region in the vicinity of the Niger, wher the most 
int mpetr ite climate in the world pre vals, one that is so destructive to 
hardened European travelers, as to make fatal every attempt to explore 


the upper waters of the Niger, and veils from geographical] science the sour 


i 


ces of that celebrated river. Here are found, on the Slave Coast, so called, 
the blackest and most d« graded of the Negro tribes. Yet. in the same 
region, we find tribes as different from these as are any in Africa, except 
ing the Moorish races on the Medits rranean, The Ashante p yple, near 
the Gold Coa t, (latitud 6° to 8° north.) are lighter colored, and bette 
featured, than most of the Negro tribes of the whole continent. Th y have 
oval faces, and their hair curled rather than woolly. They have, also, 
some degree of civilization. The same is the character of the Sulima and 
Dahomons, The Bulloms are very black, but have good features, ‘The 
Papals are very dull, ferocious, gross Negroes, of a dirty, livid color. 


Soudan, to the north of Guinea, and between 5° and 15° north, is peo- 


‘ 


pled mostly by full-marked Negroes: but there are marked variations 


here. The people of Guber and Houssa, who are somewhat civilized, are 


the fairest race of genuine Negroes in all Africa, if the Golofs be exec pt- 
ed, a tribe discovered by the Portuguese, in the time of their commercial 
supremacy, and then in a state of comparative improvement. In Bornou, 


adjoining Lloussa. the Negro featu es and color prevail in excess: these 


people have, however, some manufactures, and are much above many of 


the tribes. In Loggun, immediately south of Lake Tchad, where the cli- 
mate is so ¢ xecrable. and the pest ol insects so bad. that even the native sare 


obliged to stay in doors at mid-day, the ladies are the handsomest and 
most inte lligent of all Ne cresses, 

Senegambia is on the coast, to the west of Soudan, and in the same lat 
itude, The population are mostly full Negroes. In the midst of them, 
however, are the large tribe of Foulahs, extending from the Gambia river, 
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in 10° north, southward to Cape Palmas, (Liberia) 5° south, in a nearly 
savage state, who have a black, or, as some say, merely a tawny complex 
ion, straight, silky hair, regular and pleasing features, totally unlike those 
of the Negro. ‘They are even said to resemble the symmetrical and del- 
icate forms of the Hindoos. ‘The Mandingoes, on the mountain country, 
between the Gambia and Senegal rivers, are moderate Negroes, having th 
most aptitude of any for improvement. 

In re gard to the eflects of exposure to the sun, the same fact is noticed 
here as was mentioned in regard to the slaves in the United States. The 
tribes are divided into castes—the higher of them living in ease and opu- 
lence, and protected from the action of the heat. These display the Negro 
character in its perfection, while those who are oblig« d to labor beneath 
all the fervors of the climate, with miserable clothing, if any at all, and the 
worst subsistence, are of a much pale r complexion. In fact. their com 
plexion is as much a source of pride to them as the lily and carnation are 
to Europeans. The higher class, particularly, are vain of thei jet, and the 
ladies protect the gloss of their skin from the blanching rays of the sun, as 
carefully as our white Jadies shade their faces to preserve therm from tan.* 

The great Desert of Sahara, extending from about 15° to 30° north, 
where rain never falls, and where the sands are parched through the whole 
year, are peopled by various tribes, mostly of wandering habits, and thus 
continually exposed to heat, thirst, ete. But here, though we meet with 
all the varieties, the prevailing character is the Arab, which all the severity 
of desert life is not able to convert into the Negro. ‘The Touricks, who 
comprise the largest class of native Africans, are of the complexion of the 
Arabs, generally brown, or almost white. 

gy pt extends from the Tropie of Cancer, 224° to 32° north. Accordi1 g 
to the argument which Dr, Pritchard, Smyth, We., pursue, and their mode 
of establishing it by comparison of skulls, Kgypt has been peopled from 
time immemorial by both races, each maintaining its distinctive fe atures, 
from the remotest antiquity to this time. 

Nubia.—The people comprehended under the term Nubians, extend 
from about 8° North latitude to the southern boundary of Egypt, 224— 
all within the tropics. It comprises the Bombia, the people of Sennaar, the 
Samaules, the Sauking, Abuddah, the Galla, and other tribes, The y have 
oval faces, curved nose, thick (but not negro) lips; frizzled (not woolly) 
hair, brown complexion, and fine person. 

Abyssinia,—Situated between 4° and 15° of north latitude, is one of 
the loftiest and coolest sections of Africa within the tropics. For several 
months in the year, it is covered from the sur by dense clouds, and deluged 
by rains. Another large part of the year, it is visited by easterly winds 
from the Red Sea and the Sea of Arabia, which are loaded with vapor, 
and have a very cooling effect upon the atmosphere. ‘The people possess 
a form of civilization, the highest at least among the African tribes, and 
have the Christian religion. Added to a mild climate and condition, they 
have a mixture of Arabian blood, which is discernible throughout the 
nation, in their fine shapes, straight hair, and handsome features. Yet the 


" There is no inconsistency in this, with what was before said in regard to the pre- 
ference of the Negro for the white man’s form and complexion. What we asserted then 
was, that the Negro’s original preference for his own color was not founded in enduring 
taste. Itis natural men should, for the time, prefer that to which they are accustomed 
to that which is strange. ; 
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Aby ssinians are the blackest people of Africa, oe iting the Negroes of 


the west coast. It is separated from Ari tibia only by the Red Sea, its alti- 
oy being equal to several degrees of latitude north, and the hot sands 

f Arabia being equal to as many more, in favor of Abyssinia, Yet the 
he st of the Arabs are li ohter than the Abyssinians, wit th their mixture of 
Arabian blood. 

On the east frontier of Abyssinia, is a race decidedly Negro, deep black, 
woolly hair, ete 

Ajun—4 to 12° north.—lIn this region are the Berbers, Sow =, 
Bechuana, and other tribes, called the Numidian race, who have hair long 
and black, dark eyes, light brown skin, and European features, Other 
tribes within this region are full Negroes. 

We have thus reviewed the nations and tribes north of the equator,— 
we now come to those south of the equator. 

On the east coast of Africa, between the equator and capricorn, are the 
large divisions of Zanzibar, Mozambique and Monomotapa, with a climate 
less intemperate than that of Western Africa, but next to it the hottest in 


the world. ‘These are low, sandy regions, almost without rivers, and are 


never wet except by a few showers in the rainy season, which is shorter 


than in other tropical climates. The inhabitants are the most degraded of 


human beings. They go naked, have no houses, live in filth, subsist on 
mean food, and are but a step from brutes. Here we have climate and 
condition powerfully united. Their complexion is brown,—they are 
much whiter, in fact. than the Arabians and the Hindoos, who are im- 
measurably above them in civilization, and in a region of far lower 
temperature. They are whiter than those who live below them, outside 
the tropic of capricorn, and between that and the Cape of Good Hope 
The complexion here is seen to grow darker in receding from the heat 
The features of these people bear no resemblance to those of the Negroes, 
Those in the southern part of this region are of the Caffre race, and are 
extremely handsome, tall, robust, and of elegant symm« try, almost Eu- 
ropean features. In Monomotapa, where this race is seen, there is also a 
tribe of * Negroes of the ugliest desc ription,” ¢ 1d Montjous. 


Corresponding in latitude to these re gions, are on i west coast, (from 


the equator to the tropic of capricorn,) Loango, Con Angola, Benzuela 
and Cimbebas, the very heart of tropical Africa. ‘The © people of Congo, al 
though black, have no sign of Negro features. Their faces resemble the 


‘ 


Caucasian ; the hair is of a reddish brown color. This is pretty nearly 
the character of the rest of those regions. They are in a low state as to 
civilization. 

Finally, we approach the southern extremity of the continent, and here 
we find the Hottentots, in a region where the winters are accompanied 
with frost, and who, cut off from all admixture with the tribes in the 
higher latitudes, have an umber hue, or yellowish brown; and some tribes 
in this region are of a red, or copper color. 

Such is the distribution of forms and complexions in Africa; and such 


has it always been. Pliny tells us, that in his time, there were cantons of 
‘white Ethiopians” mixed in with the Negroes of that region. 

Leaving Africa, we will ¢ ymplete this review by a glance at the islands 
of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Here we find two races, the black and 
the brown, or M ilayan, scattered indiscriminately, mixed all up together, 
and frequently occupying the same island. In some of the islands, the 
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diversity is great enough, Smyth tells us, to characterize pee as the 
white and black races. ‘There is every variety, says Pritchard, of form 
and features, hair, skull, ete., except the E squim: aux. In these Gina 
where the black and brown races are found together, the latter is invariably 
in the ascendant, and holding the blacks in the utmost contempt, reducing 
them to the most abject condition of slavery and degradation to which it is 
possible for men to descend. 

In the Philippine Islands, the Moluccas, Borneo, New Guinea, and other 
important groups, lying 15° to 20° each side of the equator, the black and 
brown races are found together. The blacks, as in all the Australasian 
islands, are of that class called the Papuan, physically and mentally the 
lowest of all black men, resembling and seeming scarcely superior to the 
monke Y. ‘The y are as diffe rent from the Negro of the slave coast of Africa, 
as he is from the Abyssinian. The brown race, on the other hand, living 
in the same climate, possess all the peculiarities of the Malays of Asia— 
long, black, shiny hair, eyes brilliant and full of fire, great mental energy, 
and determined character. 

In New Holland, between ten and forty south, the natives are Papuans, 
Their color is a deep chocolate, and they approach nearest of their family 
in resemblance to the monkey. ‘They are, probably, the lowest of the 
human race. 

In Van Dieman’s Land, 30 to 40 degrees lower than the Caffres, and 
20 from capricorn, (at forty-three south,) the natives are black and woolly, 
regular Negroes, 

In New-Zealand, 20° S., belonging to the Pacific islands, the people are 
of the Malay commas well formed, with black eyes, and intelligent. 

The Marquesas, between 8° 30/ and 10° 30/ south, contain a finely 
formed and active population. 

In the Sandwich Islands, 20° north, the complexion is a deep olive. 

That the Oceanic races have long lived together as they are found, is a 
fact admitting of not the slightest doubt. Pritchard regards the black as 
the aboriginal of all this region. At any rate, both races have lived here 
long enough to have tested all the powers of climate and condition in 
modifying the human character, and yet they remain, physically, more 
separated, while thus under common ee than the same stocks 
under all the difference of circumstances, in Asia and Africa. In the very 
heart of the south temperate zone, we find the Negro in even a more 
“ exaggerated ” type than the African. 

We have now briefly ex: amined the connection of physical expression— 
and partially of ments 1I—to the climate, in re card to t he permanent popu- 
lation of the various regions of the world. ‘To complete the examination, 
and make the testimony entire, we will now examine the effects of migra- 
tions, or changes of abode, by races or bodies of people, from one climate 
and condition to others essentially different. Here, if anywhere, shoul 
be found something to sup port the the ‘ory We oppose. 

To begin with the migration of the Negro race through Southern Asia, 
from east to west, as assumed by Pritchard. Smyth, &c., and measurably 
proved, (although we do not consider the fact of a civilization, or of a high 
civilization, if any, involved in the proof of this point,) this very ancient 
migration is traced through Japan, Further India, Hindostan, We. And 
how traced? By the unfi ailing permanency of the Negro constitutional char- 
acter—by the entire resemb lance of his skull, features, color, with those of 
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the Negro of the present day—brought from the cooler regions of Central 
Asia, and ret: uining their perfection in his long sojourn in the high latitude 
of Japan, and the mode rate heat of tropical Asia. From these regions he 
appears driven, like the Indians of America, before a superior race, who, 
in their turn, test the powers of the climate, and remain as we see them at 
this day. 

The subsequent peregrinations of the Negro family lead the great body 
of them to Africa, their designed home and appropriate region; but frag- 
ments of them strayed in other directions. Herodotus speaks of a com- 
munity of Negroes near Mount Caucasus. upon the borders of the Pontus 
E uximus (Bl: ick Sea—between 40° and 45° north) who were considerab ily 
civilized, and were noted for their linen and other manufactures, It is 
only certain these were black men; they may not have been Negroes, 
sut, whatever they were, it appears they retained their complexion in the 
cool region of the Black Sea. 

Egypt has been peculiarly the land of migrations. Race after race has 
occupied her soil. We have found the blacks very early (at least) passing 
from Asia into Egypt, in their nig finally, to Africa, and dwelling there 
for thousands of years. Earlier or later, but very early still, we have 
found the white man in E sash ahead. through all the long coh: ibitation, 
we find the races unchangeably distinct. 

Later, the children of Israel performed a comparatively short migration 
from Canaan to Egypt. The change of climate could not have been great, 
but different modes of life had stamped different peculiarities on the two 
peoples. They sojourned there 400 years; they did not mix with the 
people of the country by marriage, although following their customs in 
most respects, eating like food, &c.: yet they remained entirely distinct 
from the Egyptians, retaining all their peculiarities as essentially when 
they left the country, a large people, as when they entered, a single 
family. 

The Mamelukes were carried into Egypt in the 13th century. They 
were, at first, but slaves, but afterwards obtained the supremacy, and, for 
260 years, had the government in their own hands. ‘The se par: ite condition, 
at first forced upon them, they retained by choice; and, in consequence, 
the Mamelukes, at the time of their ascendency, were as easily distin- 
guished from the Egyptians as those who were first brought to the 
country. 

To come to later times, the various hordes of Tartars, which, under dif- 
ferent names, have emerged from the cold regions of Siberia, and spread 
themselves over central and western Asia, and eastern Europe, appear to 
retain, in their present multiplied and diversified condition, their primitive 
characteristics, even to those which distinguished them from each other as 
tribes. . 

We have already alluded to the case of the Arabs in the desert. 

The case of the Moors in Spain is a remarkable instance. ‘That people 
conquered the southern portions of Spain, in the year 711. ‘There they 
remained for 781 years, quiet occupants of the country, until] banished by 
the most unrighteous, and, to Spain, disastrous, edict of Ferdinand, in 1 192, 
Notwithstanding a considerable intermixture with Spanish blood, the effects 
of which are yet seen in the southern provinces of Spain, they retained, 
during all this period, their essential characteristics, and were, as a body, 
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as radically Moors, as their fathers who landed years before from the 
States of Barbary. 

The Normans, who conquered England in 1066, were not in effect from 
a different climate from the Saxons, and hee difference between the cli- 
mates of England and French Normandy, being very small, if appreciable. 
They were, ‘besides , hear relatives of the — family. Their differences 
were mutually me Ite d into acommon type, by a process of amalgamation, 
effected only after a long time. 

To the settlement of the various European nations, English, French 
Dutch, Germans, Spaniards, &c., throughout all the latitudes of America, 
we have already adverted, as we 7 as to the transportation. to, and inh: hit. 
ancy of the same regions, by the black races, and the destructive, instead 
of alterative effects upon the latter. 

Two other cases adduced = Dr. Samuel 8. Smyth, in support of his 
theory, are those of a colony « Vie rarians, who emigrated to Lapl: and, 
and, after some years, became oe rfectly assimilated to the natives of the 
country ; and the second is that of a colony of Portuguese, who, about 
three centuries ago, removed to Congo, of whom no trace can be found 
at the present time. Such arguments as these, are certainly to be allowed 
very little weight. A small party of men, going to a region essentially 
different in climate and character from that they have left, and where they 
will be surrounded by powerful savage tribes, without support from 
further emigrations, is almost certain to be cut off by disease and 
violence, or lost in an amalgamation. In such a state, policy would 
suggest to them that they cannot hope to survive, if they live in a 
separate state, and they will see the necessity of gaining the friend- 
ship of the people they are among. Nothing can so much secure 
them a constancy of this friends ship as intermarria; ge—nothing so much 
advance their influe ‘nee, and the consummation of whatever plans they 
may have; andsuch colonies of civilized, going among savage men, usual- 
ly have plans depending on the friendship of the latter, and the 
power of drawing them to assist in the prosecution of their purposes, 
In such cases, intermarriage must soon extinguish the original emi- 
grating stock, if there should be no accessions to it from abroad, as does 
not appear to have been made to these colonies. If the proportion of set- 
tlers were to the tribe around them, as one to five hundred, a complete ad- 
mixture of blood would swallow up 499 parts of their blood, and, of course, 
the one remaining would be totally invisible. But if no admixture took 
place, the chances would be almost to a certainty, asthe history of coloniza- 
tion, the world over, abundantly proves, that they would totally perish 
before the severities of climate and disease, or the hostility of the natives 
—for, it must be remembered, these parties were far too weak to bid de- 
fiance to either of these hostile agents, for even a brief period. 

The last, and most remarkable case, we shall mention, is that of the 
Jews,—we have already alluded to their migration at the pe riod of their 
origin as a nation—we now refer to their dispe rsion since they ceased to 
have a national existence. They have been scattered al broad for many 
centuries, and have inhabited nearly every region under heaven. Retain- 
ing, in most instances, the customs and habits that prevailed in Judea 
avoiding all connection with foreign blood, they are, at this day, distin- 
guished wherever found. They have a national countenance which is re- 
cognised wherever a Jew e xists. Here is a fact, which must prove total- 
ly insurmountable to the believers in the transmutation of races, 
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We are, indeed, told that there is a colony of b/ack Jews in Hindoostan, 
but we have no evidence that this blackness is anything more than a dark 
skin, as compared with the general complexion of Jews elsewhere : and it 
does not ap pear that they hav e, in any degree, lost the pec vuliar features 
of their nation, which are far enough from the immobile, inene rgetic, and 
brutal features of the Negro. In fact, if there were any change of feature, 
it would be in assimilating them to the native population, (to which type, 
it is argued, they are converted, or being converted,) to a far more deli- 
cate and beautiful physiognomy, than that belonging to the Jewish nation. 

We will now close this extended article with a few references to the 
book under review. 

The 23d chapter is dewoted., in part, to the proof of the inexpedic ney of the 
opinions it attempts to refute. We see not what their expediency has to 
do with their truth, allowing the term, in any se nse, applicable; but we 

cannot see any propriety in the word. A man’s actions may, indeed, 
wisely be put under the direction of expedie ney ; but we have an entire 
disrelish to any such mode of judging opinions. The only rule of belief 
that we can recognise, is the conviction of right. “It is impolitic,” cries 
this inquirer after truth; “it is inexpedient and suicidal to the South.” 
‘It would be so because it is novel. It was never known or thought of by 
their fathers.” This argument might exceedingly befit the mouth of an 
individual of any tribe that may be found at this day ignorant enough to 
believe the world resting on a heap of stones, but sounds str: ingely from a 
philosopher of an enlightened nation. It was once, perhaps, deemed in- 
expedient to acknowledge the circulation of the blood, though we never 
heard that the denial of that truth was placed on this ground, even in those 
days. Does Dr. Smy th intend the main effect of this meaning to be in 
the argument or the incident? Does he mean, as a member of the white 
race, to equalize the intellect of = and black, by intentionally depres- 
sing one where he fails to elevate the other ? 

He believes the opinions he leben farther menapesions, because they 
would alter the sense of their obligations to the slaves, which are now ac- 
knowledged by the southern master. We cannot comprehend how it 
should do so with intelligent men, as we believe these masters generally 
to be. The wants of the slave, his faculties, powers, &e., would all be the 
same as now, Whatever theory prevails, ensuring him precisely the same 
rights. Nota crumb coud | rightfully be taken from his food, not a thread 
from his clothing, not a ‘link added to his chain, on that account. We 
should have no more right to maltreat or enslave a different race of men, 
because we consider it a different race, than we have now to enslave or 
maltreat for what differences we do recognise. 

Dr. Smyth fortifies his theory by the array, in one chapter, of a formid- 
able list of the names of authors, medical writers. ethnographers, and lin- 
guists, naturalists, archbishops, bishops, “scholars,” religious writers, re 
views, cyclopedias, and philosophical journals, to whom he adds, fin: ally, 
the Christian Church and the world at large in all ages. He might have 
told us, also, that similar combinations have been arrayed in the support 
of other opinions, in other times, of which Dr. Smyth would hardly be 
willing, at present, to admit his concurrence with them. Can he doubt, 
that this very army will itself, at some future time, be convicted of pal- 
pable errors on some matters, if not on that under discussion, on which its 


opinions have been, and remain yet, most confident? The advocates of 


the diversity of races have largely increased within a few years, and there 
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can be no security to Dr. rage that they will not soon be in the major- 

y of numbers, Thereare among them, at present, some of the most em 
inent men of science in Europe and America. 

As to the literary merits of the volume we are now about to lay aside, 
beside the frequent self-contradictions, (to only a part of which have we 
alluded, > being disposed to take all the advantage offered,) the arrange- 
ment of it, though a system is atte mpte d, is very disorde rly, and indi- 
cates a ¢ ae ible de gree of confusion in the author’s ideas. He seems 
to have thrown off the different parts at different heats, with no purpose 
in any one extending beyond its own isolated completeness. It appears 
as if one part of the st ubject were studied by itself, and written out before 
another was thought of. With a proper digest of the whole subject, the 
omission of needless recapitulations, and of one side or the other of 
contradictory arguments, and a considerable abatement of its tautolgy, the 
matter of this volume might have been compressed into a book of one 


third of its size. 


OUR LAND SHALL NEVER WEAR A CROWN. 




















Ovcr Land shall never wear a crown! For Freedom is of Heav’nly birth ! 

Shali feel no Tyrant’s threat’ning frown; T’ was wooed by Heroes to our earth, 

T’is Freedom’s home where dwell the brave, | And beckons with a friendly hand 

And bends to man no crou hing slave ; To the oppressed of every land, 

T’is Fr land, whose sun-lit ky That all may come, that all may be, 

Is he illowed unto Liberty. Inheritors of Lil erty. : 

T’is Freedom's Land! and here no tread Our Land shall never wear a crown! 

Of conqueror shall profane our dead, Though once her sons were tr 2n down, 

Nor touch their sainted forms who burst And freely for their country bled, 

The chains a race of Kings had nursed Whose soil with noblest blood was red, 
‘hose requiems still through time shall be, Ere Freedom perched upon onr shores, 

Loud anthems unto Liberty, That Freedom—which mankind adores 

Our Land shall never wear a crown! Ere Liberty, that sacred dower! 

vor di her Eagle Banner down ; Was ours in spite of England’s power, 

Her stars are set to beam on high Whose Lion with its mighty roar 

As beacon suns of Liberty— Can reach not where our Eagles soar! 

To glow witb clear celestial light | With blust’ring streng th it cleaves to earth— 

Where nations grope in darkest night. Our Eagle claims a loftier birth. 

And proudly floats our banner free Our Land shall never wear a crown ! 

U'er ma ly a land, o’er ever y sea, Shall never know oppre ssion’s frown, 

And heartfelt homage though untold, But sons of Pilgrim sires shall feel 

It meets L know in climes of old, To bless their Fathe y zeal, 

Where children yearning long to see, W hich brought them to this land of ours 

The | f glorious Liberty. In search of Freedom's hallow’d bow’rs. 


Our Land shall never wear a crown! | Oh Land of Freedom! let the wave 


Nor Freedom's bulwark crumble down, That love s your hardy shores to lave, 
Tl menaced by th’ united power Bear with it o’er the deep afar, 
ofr M. narchs with oppress ion’s dowe Some s ark to kindle Freedom’s star, 


That other Lands unthralled shall be, 


Our Nation with a proud disd. ain 
And bless the God of Liberty. 


Would fling their insults back again. 


VOL, XXIX, NO, III. v 
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SOME IRISH POETS.* 


Proressor Longfellow, in that quaint and curious volume entitled 
“ Hyperion, a Romance,” speaking through the character of a German 
philosopher, says: “A life of sorrow and privation, a hard life, indeed, do 
these poor devil authors have of it, and then at last must get the ‘m to the 
workhouse, or creep away into some hospital to die.” We have undertaken 
a task in which much of this suffering must be disclosed; we are about 
writing upon the literature boasting the names of Thomas Davis, and 
James ; Clarence Mangan ; and when we look at the volumes piled before 
us, it is a sad reflection to think in the midst of how much suffering and 
misery, physical and mental, they were produced. A picture rises before 
the eyes of our mind—dark in its shadows, and yet true to the reality : we 
see the poet Davis laboring in that most laborious field, literature, with a 
form wasted and attenuated by toil; eyes blood-shotten by constant por- 
ing, deeply sunken in their sockets, ‘yet lighted with the fire of determi- 
nation, and gleaming like the heav enward- turned eyes of a martyr around 
whom the faggots blaze and the multitude j jeer and taunt. And Mangan, 
homeless and “penniless, wandering about under the shades of darkness 
through the deserted streets, and along the silent quays, more like a mes- 
senger from spirit-land, than a being of flesh and blood ; pausing by the 
dim light of the street lamps, and writing upon bits of soiled paper picked 
up in his wanderings, verses of most stirring sp.rit—urging his country- 
men to assert their rights, and warning tyrants of the ¢ approac hing hour of 
retribution; or, catching the oriental spirit, and writing in strains so worthy 
of Hafiz or Sadi, that even the best scholars were deceived into a belief of 
their originality ; alternately wailing with sorrow—sending forth notes as 
deep and mournful as those with which Goethe’s minstrel charmed the 
ears of Wilhelm Meister, and anon calling forth agonizing bursts of 
laughter by some most ludicrous image or odd idea. 

We have particularized these writers as being the most promi- 
nent with whom we have now to deal. They were, indeed, the master 
spirits of the age; the great lyrists who used their pens as others used 
their swords, and who, if they did not lay out the plan of fight upon the field 
of battle, at least inspirited the forces to meet their foes with firm hearts 
and unbending front. But they have not yet been properly ap shige 
by their countrymen or by the world. This is one of the hards ships of 


Ballads and Songs. By the writers of the “Nation.” Dublin, 1845.—The Poems 
of Tuomas Davis. Dublin, 1846.—Anthologia Germanica; a Series of Translations from 
the most Popular German Poets. By James Cranence Mancan. 2 vols. Dublin, 
1645.—Original Poems; by the same. From the “ Young Ireland” Journals, Dublin 
University Magazine, and other sources.—Ballads and Romances of Ireland. Edited 
by Hercures Extis. Dublin, 1850.—Poems for the People. ByJ. De Jean. Dub- 
lin, 1845.—Lispings by the Lagan. By the same. Belfast, 1849.—Ballads and Poems. 
By Francis Davis, (the Belfast Man.) Belfast, 1847.—Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics, 
original and translated. By D. Frorence McCartuy. Dublin, 1850.—Lays of the 
Fatherland. By Jons Savace. New-York, 1850. 
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literary existence ; fame, and that necessary concomitant to worldly hap- 
piness, wealth ! may seldom be attained in one lifetime by pursuits of lit- 
erature; few reap the reward, ere death, the great reaper, has gathered 
them to his garner. When the hand that has written is pow erless—when 

all the world can expect has been given it, then the thought takes root how 
sad a fate the poet met. Men buy his books when he can no longer 
derive benefit from the sale, and subscribers blazon forth upon marble 
monuments the virtues and merits of the man who suffered upon their 
door-steps. 

We need not go beyond our own land for instances ; two occur to us at 
this moment. Edgar A. Poe, probably the first writer of our country in 
genius and power of analysis, after being buffeted upon the turbulent sea 
of life, died in a hospital in Baltimore. Strangers closed his eyes in death ; 
strangers shrouded his form in the vestments of the grave, and he was 
buried with the common herd. No sooner had his funeral knell been 
tolled, than his great merits were discovered. Sympathizers sprung up on 
all hands ; his works were collected in elegant volumes, and men were 
eager to pureh: ise the writings of one, w hom, in life, they scorned and de- 
rided. The other instance was B: annister—N: ithaniel Harr ington Bannister, 
the dramatist. or many years he contributed largely to the amusement 
and instruction of the people, writing, in the midst of much that was crude 
and vague from haste, some of the most stirring dramatic poetry of the 
day. From one of his plays, it is said, a manager realized fifteen thousand 
dollars ; and the author, w hat, think you ?—F ifty dollars! He died (who 
could live on such compe nsation ?) in a garret, suffering from want of the 
most ordinary necessities ; and the very persons to whose wealth he had so 
largely contributed, were loth to pay the sexton a few dollars for opening 
a grave and lowering his pine-wood coffin into it. 

We will not, however, hesitate to confess, that in some, nay, in 
many instances, the sufferings of literary men are brought on by their 
own indiscretions or weaknesses; and it would be unjust to condemn the 
public as the cause of all the unhappiness an individual may entail upon 
himself. The poet has wisdom, but it is of a peculiar kind. Poetry is sel- 
dom found in alli ince with worldly wisdom—seldom found to carry out 
the “ penny wise” maxims of ‘ Poor Richard.’ His genius is abstracted 
from self as well as from pe/f, and thus we find a certain thoughtlessness 
in his individual conduct. Mr. Macaulay may be partially right in com- 
paring a “great poet” to a “little child;” there is, as we have said, a de- 
gree of heedlessness in the poetic character utterly inconsistent with pru- 
dence and economy ; but the world, which discards and contemns a man 
because of such faults, is to be censured, if not condemned. Trifling faults, 
detracting from the man, not the author, should be borne with : for few will 
dispute the fact, that one of the leading spirits in a nation is the poet. His 
works refine the feelings of the people, and perfect the language, while at 
the same time they provide the most healthful and delightful exercises for 
the mind. 

Let us, for a time, leave such scenes and arguments, which are painful 
to the sensitive, and far from interesting to the unfeeling, and enter a 
preliminery discourse upon our present subject—not a long one, and, for 
our readers’ sakes, we hope, not an uninteresting one. We purpose, 
merely, to present the most certain test by which to judge of the poetry 
folreland, at and about the time of her last “rising,” and so to do we 
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the aid of history; for the poetry of which we speak forms a 
of Ireland’s history during her Jater years. 








rary history of Ireland demonstrates to the world a great truth ; that 
the h in mind is fetterless—free as the sunshine—free as theair. Tyranny 
may | chains its unfortunate victim ; poverty and toil may add 
their | f afflictions; national prosperity and individual happiness 4 
may unknown; but the mind will rise superior to all obstacles, and 
must ly, work its way to the light. In the national prosperity of i 
Ireland there has not, for many years, been seen one ray of cheering sun- 
shine: to the chains forged in past days, new ones have been added, more 
firm in their fastenings, more galling in their weight. In despite of 
this. tl has been no country which, within a given period, has produced 
so ! n men truly eminent The e have beer sti smen, th pro- 
fund f whose minds could be only equalled by the brilliancy of thei 
ora nd the fertility of their imaginations: dramatists, true in th 
delineation of human character—sparing not its frailties and emulating its 
virtues : poets, whose works will live to the ist echo of recorded tin 
teaching and | urifying the world by their ho J influences: and prose W iters 
in the v Ims of history and fiction, fact and theory, whose works 
ha 1] 





ve the world of the arts and the sciences. True, she may 
not b hakspeare or a Milton, but this is no reproach; thos¢ 
master ! ids stand alons upon the topmost p hnacie of human eminence, 
and must be gazed at by all people with reverence, from the depths of j 
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This must be a proud } ion for Irishmen; and even we, as Am: 
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With these writers and orators to whom we have a we have no 
more to do; our object is now to speak of those ee ts of Ireland, who 
lately hi ve bee n, or now are in existence, the poets of the ‘ Yodne lreland 
party ;? ;” there may be names in the list still little known to American 
readers, but there will be none who do not deserve high positions in the 
world’s esteem—none who could not be placed beside the great men of 
other ages and other lands, yet suffer little from the comparison. We 
propose to consider them impartially, and decide upon their respective 
merits by a just standard of honest criticism. 

Wee annot judge of this poetry by the same standard which we would 
adopt in criticising Milton, Dryden, or Pope; we cannot judge of the 
poets by themselves alone, but by contrast with the political operations 
about them. Poetry was a lever by which they expect ted to lift the bur- 
den of foreign tyranny from their land, and was, therefore, a political in- 
strument; it was revolutionary in its tendencies, revolutionary in its 
teachings; designed to awaken the public mind, to agitate the people into 





open resistance, and in this view it was not unsuccessful, as we will pro- 
ceed to prove. 
It is unnecessary to go back any great lengths in the history of Ireland. 


Its ancient greatness, and the subse que nt usurpation « f ‘ellen’ ty over] t by 
the sovereigns of England, are familiar to all readers. As well known, 
also, is the rebellion of 1798, when Irishmen, unable longer submit to 
the yoke, rallied — the battle grounds of their fathers to fight for the 
libe ety once enjoyed, but of which the ‘y had long been deprive a Though 
the rebellion of ‘98 failed in producing its great objects, it cannot be said 
that 7 was entirely unsuccessful. hh eland was not ae 1; but the pub- 
lic mind was agitated, the que stion fairly brought bet » the peopl , and 
hostility to ¢ ppression openly declared. "Patriots aden Giana ll th ir 
hopes; and those who before had kissed the rod that smote them, joined 
in a common cause—a hatred of oppression, and a determination not to 
rest until their country once more enjoyed its ancient glory. The great 
Rebellion, then, failed to a certain extent: its leaders fell; Fitzgerald and 
Wolf Tone were sacrificed; others were banished; some died in their 
dungeons; but a few ese aped, bearing with them all their feelings of hos- 
tility to the crown of England, all their love for Innisfail. The people 
were deprived of arms and ammunition ; rebellious books were burned : 
presses were made venal, until even the watchful eye of the ministers 
could detect no signs to excite suspicion. But, though the waves were 
hushed, the storm was not over: silently an - strongly, as the wind may 
pass over the waters, only rippling the surface 
men swept the strong wind bearing them ever maned to the achievement 
of emancipation. Open opposition would have been fatal: but while the 
people repressed all external signs of emotion, they were strong in hope 
und mighty in spirit. The American revolution had succeeded, and this 
inspirited them ; they were deprived of the most trifling privileges before 
enjoyed ; the produce of their fertile soil was carried away to gorge the 
appetites of non-resident nobles and landlords, while they tiiemse Ives were 
starving in the sunshine, in the sight of corn-racks, watched by an armed 
soldiery ; and potato-fields it were death to enter. 

For a few years the elements were quieted; but then, with gathered 
strength, the people rose into more violent opposition, Again the giant hand 
of oppression was lifted to smite them; again was an effort made to cut 
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out from the hearts of the people all nationality, root and branch to exter- 
minate it. Robert Emmet was executed. He died upon the scaffold, 
breathing a high disdain of tyranny and its efforts; vindicating himself 
before the eyes of the world, and predicting the approach of more pros- 
perous times for his country. This execution of a man so endeared to their 
hearts, only strengthened the hatred already so strong among the people ; 
every man, in the stillness of night, breathed to his soul silent, yet dec -p, 
vows of re venge. 

These measures, on the part of England, put a stop for a time to move- 
ments in favor of liberty ; but the calm was not of long duration. O’Con- 
nell blazed upon the scene, and the people, ever ardent in their hopes, 
were deluded into a belief that victory must follow his banners ; that their 
only salvation lay in carrying out the measures proposed by him. Long 
and faithfully did they maintain their attachment, hoping until the last 
moment, and never hoping more than when most deceived. Then came the 
reaction, and it could not have come ata more fearful time; pestilence had 
been added to famine, and the darkest night of sorrow and despair loomed 
blackly around. The details of this famine are too shocking for humanity 
in this, the enlightened nineteenth century. We can all of us remem- 
ber the sympathy in our own country how we freighted a noble vessel 
with provende r, and with what acclam: ‘ations she was hailed upon her ar- 
rival in the Cove of Cork. But it may not be known or " ‘membered that 
our confidence was misplaced; that the food carried out by the Macedo- 
nian fed only the government menials, or rotted in storehouses, while the 
people were starving on the door-steps. But this act of our people had 
its effects; the suffering Irish saw that republican America sympathized 
with them, and this gave new fire to their eyes, new vigor to their arms ; 
they saw their wives and children dying at their sides while the -y could not 
aid them—endurance was no longer a virtue, and again they d: ared to lift 
voices and arms against their tyrant masters. Sectional differences of a 
religious nature interfered; the union, in which lies strength, they had not 
in their ranks, and again they were unsuccessful. This was the signal for 
breaking up the revolutiona: y parties. Mitchell and many of his col- 
leagues were tried with packe d j juries, condemned as felons, and, by an act 
of great leniency, commuted from death, but transported to the hulks of 
arrests. and the penal colonies of Australia. Many of them escaped 
into this country; and the names of Joseph Brenan, John Savage, and 
Richard Dalton Williams, are r: apidly becoming familiar to American ears. 

We have alluded to the revolutionary parties, and in continuation of the 
subject, place the “ Young Ireland” party at the head of the list. They 
were the great movers in the revolution of 1848, and were the anti-O’Con- 
nell p arty. To them the world owed the display of nationality and pa- 
triotism, for the late revolution was the “ Young Ireland” insurrection ; 
that party made it—it failed, and they alone suffered. 

It was in the midst of such circumstances of desperate character, that 
Ireland was situated in the early part of 1842. ‘The influence of Mr. 
O’Connell, instead of nerving the people to the firm resolve of breaking 
the chains which bound them, was ever winding about them links heavier 
and more galling. But the magic spells by which he held them entranced 
were wearing away ; his eloquent declamation ceased to deceive them ; 
his fallacies were detected by men of greater foresight than himself; and 
it was not long before an opportunity occurred to bring them before the 
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people. To Thomas Davis this credit is mainly due. When, in October, 
1842, the “ Nation’s” first number appeared, it seemed as though the slum- 
bering people were at once roused out of their lethargy. The appearance of 
this journal was the commencement of a new era in the history of Ireland. 
It was mainly supported by the labors of Davis; from early morning until 
dismal midnight, in sickness and in sorrow, in penury and privation, he 
toiled on, having one great object constantly in view. Song and essay were 
sent to the press with like rapidity, ever inciting men to great deeds by 
reminiscences of the glorious past, stern pictures of the dismal present, 
and-high prophecies for the hidden future. His labors were, to say the 
least, miraculous; it seems scarcely credible that so much good writing 
could have been effected by one man in so short a time. 

We feel that the few extracts which our space will allow us to make, 
cannot convey an idea of the powers of Mr. Davis, yet we may show suf. 
ficient of that ability to incite readers to further researches. 

The ballad of Fontenoy is one of the finest in our language—superior 
to Mr. Macaulay’s Battle of Ivry ; a little less of detail might, perhaps, 
have added to its effect, and the measure is one in which it is difficult to 
convey forcible expressions. It is no ao a fragment destined to take 
its place in a work often recommended by Davis, for the joint labor of 
the “ Young Ireland” poets, a ballad his tory of Ireland and the Irish. 

We question whether a greater compliment was ever paid the English 
army than in the second verse of Fontenoy, where he says: 


‘‘ Six thousand English veterans, in stately column tread, 

Their cannons blaze in front and flank, Lord Hay is at their head; 
Steady they step a-down the slope—steady they c limb the hill; 

Steady they load—steady they fire—moving richt onward still, 

Betwixt the wood and Fonte noy, as through a furnace blast, 

Through rampart, trench, and palisade, and bullets show’ ring fast ; 

And on the open plain above they rose, and kept their course, 

With ready fire and steadiness that mocked at hostile force, 

Past Fontenoy, past Fontenoy, while thinner grew their ranks— 

They break, as broke the Zuyder Zee through Holland’s ocean banks.” 


The art of Mr. Davis’ compositions is most thoroughly manifested 


this ballad: there is a constant rise as line sueceeds line, and instead of 
falling 


g away into nothingness, the last lines are superior in tone to their 
forerunners. We will extract the fifth verse as an instance of this: 


‘Lord Clare,” he says, ‘* you have your wish, there are your Saxon foes,” 
The marshal almost smiles to see, so furiously he goes ! 

How fierce the look these exiles wear, who’re wont to be so gay, 

The treasured wrongs of fifty years are in their hearts to-day 

The treaty broken, ere the ink wherewith ’twas writ could be 

Their plunder’d homes, their ruined shrines, their women’s s parting ery, 
Their priesthood hunted down like wolves, their country overthrown— 
fach looks as if revenge for all rested on him alone. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, nor ever yet elsewhere, 

Rushed on to fight a nobler band than these proud exiles were.” 


Second to Fontenoy, among the national ballads of Davis, we place 
“ Celts and Saxons,” which was written, as is stated in the y rolume before 
us, in reply to some very beautiful verses deprecating and defying the 
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assumed hostility of the Irish Celts and the Irish Saxons. Its manifest 
intention is to reconcile those religious differences which have so long 
created internal disturbances among the people of Ireland ; and the influence 
of Davis’s poetry, we may here ‘remark, tended greatly to this effect ; 

but he had wise and wily men to work ag rainst—the priesthood on the one 
hand, and the dogmatical Church of Engl: ind on the other. We extract 
two verses from this poem, the third and fourth: 


‘‘ What matters that at different shrines 

We pray unto one God— 

What matters that at different times 
Our fathers won this sod; 

In fortune and in name we’re bound 
By stronger links than steel, 

And neither can be safe nor sound, 
But in the other’s weal. 


As Nubian rocks, and Ethiop’s sand, 
Long drifting down the Nile, 

Built up old Egypt's fertile land 
For many a hundred mile ; 

So pagan clans to Ireland came, 

And clans of Christendom, 

x et joined their wisdom and their fame 

To build a nation from.”’ 


We cannot avoid pointing out the irregular metre of the ballad en- 
titled “ Our Own Again ;” the studied ear would quickly detect it, and 
might attribute it to ignorance of poetic rule, rather than to the true 
cause. One of the striking features of Celtic poe try is this very irregu- 
larity ; and these verses, as well as mostof Mr. Davis’s, were written to ac- 
company one of the ancient ballads, and is peculiar to his nation and in- 
dispensable to his purpose. In the last verse this peculiarity is most 
distinctly manifested, thus : 


‘Calm as granite to our foes, 
Stand for Our Own Again ; 
Till his wrath to madness grows, 
Firm for Our Own Again. 
Bravely hope, and wisely wait, 
Toil, join, and educate ; 
Man is master of his fate ; 
We'll enjoy Our Own Aga n. 
With a keen, constrained thirst-—— 
Powder’s calm ere it burst— 
Making ready for the worst, 
So we'll get Our Own Again. 
Let us to our purpose bide, 
We'll have Our Own Again; 
God is on the righteous side, 
We'll have Our Own Again.” 


“Emmeline Talbot” is another very fine ballad—indeed, one of the 
very best it has been our good fortune to read. We regret that its length 
compels us to omit it; a very fine simile is conveyed in the following 
lines : j 
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‘¢ Looking around Barnakeel, 
Like a tall Moor 

Full of impassioned zeal, 
Peeped brown Kippure.” 


Wherever disaffection seemed most rife, and led to passive inactivity 
or open repudiation of nationality, to that point the poet directed his 
efforts. If any class, or any portion of the people refused to countenance 
the rebellion, his pen sought to bring them under the banners of his party ; 
as in the poem, “The West’s Asleep: 


‘* When all beside a vigil keep, 
The West's asleep, the West’s asleep— 
Alas! and well may Erin weep, 
When Connaught lies in slumber deep. 
There lake and plain smile fair and free, 
’Mid rocks—their guardian chivalry— 
Sing oh! let man learn liberty 
From crashing wind and lashing sea.’ 
Several of Davis’s love poems are exquisite productions, particularly 
“The Welcome,” with which we must close our extracts, reluctlantly, for 
there are many more poems as fine as the preceding, which we have not 
even named. But Mr. Davis’s volumes are now before the public, and we 
trust they will be extensively read. The following is the poem to which 
we have alluded: 
‘* Come in the evening, or come in the morning, 
Come when you're looked for, or come without warning, 
Kisses and welcome you'll find here before you, 
Aud the oftener you come here, the more I'll adore you! 
Light is my heart since the day we were plighted, 
Red is my ‘cheek that the ry tol i me was blighted : 
The green of the trees looks far greener than ever, 
And the linnets are singing, ** true lovers! don’t sever.” 


I'll pull you sweet flowers, to wear if you choose them ; 

Or, after you’ve kissed them, they'll lie on my bosom; 

i'll fetch from the mountain its breeze to inspire you; 

I'll fetch from my fancy a tale that won’t tire you. 
Oh! your inate like the rain to the summer-vex’d farmer, 
Or sabre and shield to a knight without armor ; 
I'll sing you sweet songs till the stars rise above me, 
Then, wandering, I'll wish you, in silence, to love me. 


We'll look through the trees at the cliff, and the eyrie, 

We'll tread round the rath on the track of the fairy, 

We'll look on the stars, and we'll list to the river, 

Till you ask of your darling what gift you can give her. 
Oh! she'll whisper you, “* Love as unchangeably beaming, 
And trust, when in secret, most tunefully streaming, 
Till the starlight of heaven above us shall quiver, 
As our souls flow in one down eternity’s river.” 


So come in the evening, or come in the morning, 

Come when you're looked for, or come without warning, 

Kisses and welcome you'll find here before you, 

And the oftener you come here, the more I'l] adore you! 
Light is my heart since the day we were plighted, 
Red is my cheek that they told me was blighted ; 
The green of the trees looks far greener than ever, 


And the linnets are singing, ‘‘ true lovers! don’t sever.” 
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From these extracts, few though they be, the reader may form some 
judgment upon the merits of Thomas Davis as a poet ; and we have but a 
few remarks of our own to add, 

When it is remembered that Davis had never written poetry until the 
establishment of the “ Nation” newspaper in 1842, but had been looked 
upon only as a clever and promising young barrister, and also, that his 
literary labors were confined to the space of three years, from the starting 
of that paper to the time of his death—men must wonder at the monu- 
ment he has reared, at the display of a fertile and uncommon genius ; it is 
one of those remarkable facts that we sometimes, though seldom, find in 
the history of literature. He did not in his younger days write weak 
poems, and gain vigor and beauty by the exercise of his mind, and the 
advantages of free criticism. He was the poet of the occasion ; and when 
the necessities for using his faculties occurred, he 


“ Sprang forth a Pallas armed and undefiled.” 


The germs were in him, the fire was latent, and needed only the 
development ; the time came and found him ready. A great labor was to 
be performed—a down-trodden nation was to be raised from the ashes of 
its own fire ; and the pale student of Trinity College, the modest barrister 
of the Inns of Court, became a leader in the cause of liberty. It does credit 
to his judgment when we say, that he saw one of the greatest means of 
awakening the minds of his countrymen was to be achieved by poetry 
which should call back memories of the past, and weave a glorious woof 
forthe coming time To that aim his labors were directed ; ds ay and night 
he was ever at his desk, never murmuring, never lagging, but always 
steadily pushing forward to the accomplishment of his great design. He 
lost no moment of his time, but every day the press teemed with the pro- 
ductions of his fertile brain; and from the north to the south, the east to 
the west, men blessed the name of Davis ; and while burning tears rolled 
down cheeks sunburnt with exposure and sunken with want, they swore 
that his design should be fulfilled, and their country righted. 

Many of his poems bear marks of haste, but this is not to be wondered 
at. They were not the offsprings of that plodding labor which ponders 
over every line, and refines each expression; they were written in the 
whirl of excitement, with a throbbing heart and a burning brow; written 
in the night—and the moment a page was filled, sent to the press without 
revision and without correction. When these facts are considered, we feel 
assured that all will agree with us in saying, that Mr. Davis was a great 
poet, and one of the brightest lights which shone upon the world during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 


[To be continued.) 
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PIERRE SOULE, OF LOUISIANA, 


‘* Si quelque chose peut me consoler de la perte immense qni j’ai fait le jour ot 
j’ai été obligé de quitter la France, c’est l’idée qui j’ai maintenant pour patrie le seul 
pays du monde qui peut dignement. la remplacer.”—Speech of Pierre Soulé at the Pub- 


lic Dinner given to himin New-York, March 13th, 1847. 


On the 22d of February, 1847, the Senate Chamber at Washington in- 
dicated some approaching event of unusual interest. There was the rust- 
ling of silks, the waving of fans and feathers, and the hum of low voices 
from the fair crowd in the galleries, while below, the space unoccupied 
by the persons of distinction admitted to the floor, was filled by the most 

sminent members of the House. Pierre Soulé, the new Senator from 
Louisiana, appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Bar- 
ae was to-d: ay to make his maiden speech. Having already acquired a 
brilliant local re pute ition in the legal profession, he was now for the first 
time to take part in the legislative councils of the country, and the result 
might determine whether this local re putation was he reafter to expand in- 
to a national one. The moment of making such a debit, is one of the 
most important in the life of a public man, and a moment in which many, 
gifted with great genius, have utterly failed. Thoughts elaborated in the 
sile nce of the closet, and given to the world in the form of books, are to 
those that fall upon the hearts of the multitude from the lips of an impas- 
sioned speaker, what a painted portrait is to the living face it represents, 
and the ability to write eloquently by no means implies the ability to 
speak eloquently, The power of oratory differs from all other intellectual 
power in this, that its highest charm is in a certain su btile influence or fas- 
cination which lies be yond the thought, and which can only be communi- 
cated by the orator himself, It ms Ly not consist alone in the grace of his 
gestures, the music of his voice, or the magnetism of his eye, ye t certain 
it is that he alone can “strike the electric chain wherewith we're dark ly 
bound ;” and hence all records of eloquence can give us only its shadow. 
The secret of this power that gives to one man such control over multi- 
tudes, is one of the unexplained mysteries of our nature, and the posses- 
sion of it is one of its highest gifts. 

In regarding Mr. Soulé, even before he rose, the casual observer could 
not fail to predict his success, possessed, as he is, of all the external requi- 
sites to attract attention and interest. His head is one to delight the eye 
of a sculptor. Its massive and symmetrical proportions indicate imagin- 
ation and all the superior faculties, and over it hangs in picturesque luxu- 

iance his long, jet black hair. His rich Spanish complexion ; his piercing 
eyes, where smoulders the fire. that can kindle and melt; his strictly clas- 
sical features, that would be severe but for the smile of great sweetness 
that occasionally irradiates them; above all, that dignity and eloquent 
repose of manner, the result of a consciousness of power—all render Mr. 
Soulé one of the most striking and distinguished persons in appearance in 
the Senate. 
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It will be remembered, that it was during the Mexican war that Mr. 
Soulé first took his = in the Senate ; and the causes of this war, its cha- 
racter, and the means by which it was to be concluded, formed the subject 
of his first speech, whic ch was listened to for three hours with profound at- 
tention and interest. He entered intoa history of the claims of France, 
Spain, Mexico, and the United States to Texas, and triumphantly vindi- 
eated the President from the charge made against him, of having brought 
on the war. His intimate knowledge of the country, the people, and 
the government of Mexico, gave ad litional we ight to ‘his plans for carry- 
ing on or terminating the war, which differed widely from those of Mr. 
Calhoun, Mr. Cass, and others. The speech was pronounced by all to 
be one of the best that had been delivered during the session ; and at the 
conclusion, the orator received the warmest congratulations of his friends 
on both sides of the house, the approbation of the press throughout the 
country, and a public dinner was given to him by the French citizens of 
Ne w- Y« rk, 

On seeing thus an adopted son of our country, a foreigner both by birth 
and education, a stranger to our language even until after he had reached 
the age of manhood, occupying so distinguished a place in the Senate of 
the United States, a desire naturally arises to know something of the past 
history of a life now so identified with the sentiments and the interests of 
the country. 

Pierre Soulé was born at Castillon in the Pyrenean Mountains, during 
the first Consulate of Napoleon. His father had served in the repub- 
lican armies, and rose, by his merit alone, to the rank of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral. He afterwards laid aside the sword, and returned to his native 
mountains, where he became the judge or administrator of justice, among 
the simple and patriarchal people who still retained their ancient manners 
and habits. This office had been hereditary in his family for many gene- 
rations, the head or chief occupying a position somewhat sirnilar to that 
of the Scheik among the Arabs, aiding by his wise counsels and controlling 
by his paternal authority the inhabitants of the little community in which 
he lived. Thoughtful beyond his years, the young Soulé was often the 
companion of his father while engaged in discharging the duties of this 
primitive government; and it was here that the great prince os s of justice 
and equ: lity were presented to his mind, and early formed the basis of his 
serious and elevated character. 

It is still the custom, in the south of France, for the father to select from 
among his children the most intelligent and promising, and devote him to 
the service of the Church. In this case, the choice fell upon the young 
Pierre, and in 1816 he was sent to the Jesuits’ College at Toulouse. The 
fathers did not fail to remark and appreciate the abilities of the young 
student, and to hold out to him high hopes of distinction and preferment ; 
but the young mountaineer had breathed the air of freedom too long, and 
resisting the allurements of sacerdotal power and braving the anger of his 
father, he withdrew from the College. He was afterw ards sent to Bordeaux 
to complete his studies; but here, reading of the heroes of Homer and 
Virgil, did not satisfy the aspirations of him who felt the power to become 
one himself; and accordingly, at the age of fifteen years, we find him taking 
part in a conspiracy to overthrow the newly reinstated Bourbons. The 
plot was discovered, and the young conspirator was obliged to fly. Dis- 
guised and on foot, after a series of adventures, he at le ngth found re ‘fuge 
in a little village of Navarre, where, concealed for more than a year, he 
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followed the quiet occupation of a shepherd. He rose with the dawn of 
day and led his flocks to pasture ; and while they roamed quietly around 
him, he studied the trees, the flowers and the minerals; or, abandoned to 
poetic reverie, he gave himself up with enthusiasm to the emotions in- 
spired by the magnificent scenery around him. Here, in the shadow of 
the Pyrenees, with only the mysterious and ever-changing sky above 
him, and Nature in her wildest and grandest forms around him, he listened 
to diced voices that are only audible in the silence of such solitudes, and 
which, when once heard, are never afterwards wholly stifled, even in the 
whirl and confusion of active life. In this communion, with the beautiful 
and sublime scenes of Nature, the soul is elev: ogy to a higher region; it 
approaches God and the invisible world more nearly ; and having once 
reached this elevation, it can never again sink to its original level. After 

a year thus passed in intimate companionship with Nature, though ex- 
iled from the world, Mr. Soulé was permitted to return to Bordeaux, 
where he became professor in one of the institutions of that city. En- 
dowed with the rare faculty of interesting his pupils, and although of their 
own age, of commanding at once their respect and affection, the professorial 
chair of a provincial city was too quiet a position for one so eager to take 
his place in the arena of active life ; for one who would 


*‘ In the world’s broad field of battle 
Be a hero in the strife.’’ 


For “ a spirit, Paris was the only theatre. Thither he went, and while 
he was here able to secure an honorable independence by another p yrofes- 


sorship, he found time, amid all the gayeties of the ca pit il and attractions of 
soci ty, to devote himself to the higher studies of science, philosophy, and 
law. 

In 1824, he published many articles in the leading journa ls of Paris, 
which attracted the attention and gained him hed esteem and favor of the 
most distinguished leaders of the liberal party. It was about this time, 
in conjunction with Barthelemy and Mery, who have since gained such ce- 


per which advocated the 
most liberal republican sentiments, and fearlessly hurled its sarcasm at the 
throne and the Church. His attacks on the course of the government, and 
his exp sition of the princip Jes and designs of the —" took effect, and the 
ministry required that the offender should be givenup. His friend, Charles 
Ledru, undertook the defence, and ap pealc d to aa el mency of the court in 
behalf of the prisoner, in consideration of his youth. ‘The proud and fiery 
spirit of Soulé burned with indignation at this atte mpt on the part of his ad- 
vocate to mitigate the impe ne ding sentence b ry a » implied abandonment of 
the principles he had so nobly adopted and so fe ces ly maintained. He 
instinctively rose from his seat, and in a burst of the most impassioned 
eloquence, he denied the criminality of his opinions, while, at the same 
tinie, he assumed their 3 responsibility ; and, defending the rectitude of his 
conduct and the truth of his sentiments, he displayed, for the first time, 
to his friends as well to himself, the possession of those qui alities which go 
to make the orator. This speech was reported next ds ay in all the le ading 
papers, with such comments as were calculated somewhat to console the 
aur thor in the ce IIs of st. ] elagie, to which he had been sentenced. By the 
aid of Barthelemy, he at length succeeded in making his escape to E ngland, 
whence he intended to take passage in a ship bound to the republic of 


lebrity, that he engaged in the publication of a pa 
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Chili, where the situation of private secretary to the President had been 
offered to him. Scarcely had he landed in England, however, when he 
learned that the ship had been forced unexpe .etedly to sail, and that the 
place he had hoped to occupy had been filled by another. Alone in a str ange 
country, and wholly ignorant of the language, it is not astonishing the at 
the young exile should ‘prefer the roof of his prison in Paris to the som bee 
skies of England ; ; he, therefore resolved to return, saying, perhaps, with 
Joscari— 
‘« My native earth 

Will take meas a mother to her arms— 

I ask no more than a Venetian grave, 

A dungeon, what they wiil, so it be there.” 

The dungeon, however, was not to be his destiny. On landing at Havre, 
he was startled ‘by the salutation of a friendly voice, the first that had 
fallen upon his ear since he left France ; and on turning, he found himself 
beside his friend Baudin, then captain, -and since admiral in the French 
navy. Advised of his intention to return to St. Pelagie, the good captain 
remonstrated, reminding his young friend that England was not the only 
free country, "and earnestly advis sing him to seek a temporary asylum in 
the United States, from which he would return not the less devoted to 
liberty, and with an experience that would make him more useful to the 
good cause. He offered him a passage in his ship, about to sail for St. Do- 
mingo, from which he could easily reach the United States, and urge ? his 
immediate departure. This was one of those decisive moments in life 
which determines the future destiny. Casting his eyes along the weit 
horizon, young } Soulé seemed to see rising in the dim and uncertain dis- 
tance, a new star in his horoscope ; a new future, anew world, lay sudden- 
ly before him, and four hours after saw him sailing towards it, and wate ‘hing 
from the deck of the vessel the receding shores of France. He arrived 
at Port-au-Prince in September, 1825, and was received with great dis- 
tinction by President Boyer, to whom the famous Abbé Gregoire had re- 
commended him. F inding he sre no field for his ente 4 we Le. it, he took 
passage for Baltimore, where, soon after landing, he became acquainted 
with some gentlemen from Ne »w-Orleans, who interested themselves in 
his plans and fortunes, and advised him to make the at city his future re- 
sidence. He arrived there late in the autumn of 1825, with his slender 
resources exhausted, but with his energy, courage and enthusts asm unim- 
paired. Finding a knowledge of English essential to his advancement in 
the legal profession, he resolved to go into the interior of the country for 
the greater facilities of acquiring it ; and, furnished with letters of introdue- 
tion to General Jackson, he was for some time his guest; “ andit was 
under the hospitable roof of the hermitage,” says the writer of a sketch 
of Mr. Soulé, “ in the house of the great leader and champion of demo- 
cracy, that the most eloquent orator of that party in Louisiana uttered 
his first words of English.” On parting with his venerable friend, he 
went to Bardstown for the purpose of continuing his studies in English ; 
here a dangerous illness overtook him, under whic h he languished for many 
weeks. As he slowly recovered, finding his resources again exhausted, 
and unwilling to avail himself of the proffered kindness of his friends, 
even during the period of his convalescence, he sought refuge in the Con- 
vent at Bardstown, on condition that the brothe ars shoul 1 permit him to 
take part in their labors. Accordingly, during many hours of the day he 
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devoted himself to the cultivation of the garden that supplied them with 
fruits, vegetables and flowers; and during those that remained, he was oc- 
cupied in the study of English, On returning to New -Orleans, he un- 
derwent his examination for the bar in that language, and was admitte d. 

His first appearance in public, as a lawyer, was on the occasion of a 
celebrated trial, in which, although op posed | yy the most distinguished 
counsellors of the state, he succeeded in gaining the case. This was the 
beginning of a career of the most brilliant successes and the oe honors. 
His marriage with a beautiful and accomplished young Creole, and the 
birth ofa son, attached him still more strongly to Louisiana, and fame and 
fortune soon crowned the exercise of those talents that had been nursed in 
solitude and strengthened by adversity. It would seem that those whom 
Providence destines to play any conspicuous part in the events of the world, 
it prepares beforehand by a long novitiate in the school of misfortune. 
Here, those latent ene rgie s of character are forced into ae tion, that other- 
wise might remain dormé int, and the fortitude to endure becomes equal to 
the courage to dare. 

In 1849, Mr. Soulé was again elected to the Senate ; and in the stormy 
and protracted session that followed, he took an active part as a represent- 
ative of the interests of the South ; and since the death of Mr. Calhoun, he 
may be considered the leader of that party in the Senate. In the Califor- 
nia question, it was regretted by many of his friends that he did not give 
his sup port to the compromise measures, SO strongly advoc: ated | yy “Mr. 
Clay and others. Mr. Soulé, however, urged the adoption of that plan of 
adjustment, known as the Missouri compromise, and he defended it in an 
able speech, which was characterized by extraordinary ability, acumen and 
eloquence. His propositions were sti ated with such clearness and preci- 
sion, and illustrated and supported with such persuasive reasoning, that they 
commanded the respect and admiration even of his political opponents. 
In the peroration, he introduced the episode of his own career from the 
moment when tyranny found a victim in the person of the young champion 
of liberty, passing through the struggles of aspiring manhood up to the 
period of his present elevation, declaring that he, the exile, whom our 
country had thus received and cherished, could take no part in any conflict 
which threatened her safety. Every breath was hushe d in the Senate, and 
when the orator uttered his closing admonition, “Justice to the South if 
you would have perpetuity to the Union,” there was a spontaneous outburst 
of hitherto re pressed ap pl use, that seemed too merited to be regarded as 
an indecorum, 

Mr. Soulé has been accused of maintaining sentiments hostile to the 
Union ; and when, at one time, Mr. Clay made some intimation to this 
effect, he sprang to his feet, and, in a tone and attitude that startled the 
Senate, procl aimed, that he had never uttered such an opinion; “never!” 
said he, “no; not if the South were beaten at every point, and the North 
complete ly triumphant in this legislative contest, | would not then begin 
to think of disunion—the people do not think of it.” In defiance of the 
hammer of the dignified Vice-President, the galleries rang with applause. 
Mr. Soulé, while an ardent friend of the South, and maintaining, with 
undaunted courage, her rights, as he understands them, is yet, at heart, a 
true American ; and, it is not strange that he should repel, with some 
warmth, the insinuation of his holding disunion sentiments. Born under 
any government, reared under any circumstances, Mr. Soulé would have 
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been a democrat. His political principles are not the result of accident, 

study, or education, but of his originally noble nature ; of his deep sympa- 

thy with human suffering ; his scorn of all oppression ; his stern sense of 

justice, and his unbounded goodness of heart; and it is to the possession 

of these qualities, as much as to his great talents, that he owes his brilliant 

success, ; 
Had Mr. Soulé remained in France, he would have played a conspicuous 
in her recent revolutions. Familiar with our history and institutions, 
d with our constitution and laws, both th oretically and pra 

should he choose hereafter to return to his native country, he would, 

less, there find ample scope for his highest aspirations, in aiding to 

trol the troubled elements that have, for so long, agitated and distract- 

France. But he has become now whly Americanized, and our 
country, proud of her adopted son, has vet much to offer him. 
At the bar, Mr. Soulé js distinguished as much for his origi 
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private lives of distinguished men not unfrequently offer 

painful contrasts; and the hero to the eye of the world, is often 
quite the reverse to his family and immediate friends. Mr. Soulé, it may 
be, looks abroad for distinction, but he seeks his happiness at home. 


There, at work in his garden, or presiding at his hospitable board, sur- 
rounded by his family and friends, who regard him with the most affec- 
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tionate reverence, he preserves something of the patriarchal simplicity of 
his own early life. His only child is a son of great promise, whose tastes 
seem to incline rather to literature and the arts than to the more exciting 
scenes of political life. He has, however, other adopted children. Per- 
haps he knows that the fountain of youth is kept unexhausted and flowing 
when it lies open tothe sweet influences of childhood ; that ‘“‘ Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy ;” and that, in later years, by cultivating the society 
of children, some gleams of it are reflected into our own souls. 

In society Mr, Soulé is not less distinguished than at the bar or in the 
senate. The elegance of his manners, the brillisncy of his conversational 
powers, his deference to others, as much the result of his kindness of 
heart as of his high breeding, his blended affability and dignity, would 
lead one to pronounce him pre-eminently a man of society, did not a cer- 
tain presence or prestige that always accompanies him, indicate, that 
although he may adorn the saloon, his true sphere lies in the higher re- 
gions of thought and action.* 


UNION. 


Go—pierce the bosom whence ye drew warm life— 
Thrust from your bearth the hoary-headed sire— 
Ere ye plot treason with its horrors rife, 
And for our Union light a funeral pyre ! 
But is there danger? who would thus conspire ? 
Look round—the people's earnest hearts are true— 
There is no spark of discontent to fan— 
They are not maddened by yon brawling crew. 
Each day’s industry brings to light some new, 
Some binding interest, which, unknown before, 
Makes man more conscious of his fellow-man. 
So shall it be—and yet our Eagle soar, 
Until a hundred States join hands from shore to shore. 


# The writer of this sketch is indebted, for the principal facts it contains, to a little work 
entitled Bivgraphie de Pierre Soulé. Par Alfred Mercier. Paris: 1848. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue ease which has been apparent in the money market during the last three 
years was interrupted to some extent by the sudden contraction of the New- 
York banks towards the close of July, and money rose to 12 and 18 per cent. 
per annum on good paper. The pressure, which was very severe for a time, 
grew solely out of the caprice of the banking institutions, and is a legitimate 
result of the arbitrary control which those cerporations have over the value of 
other men's property. The returns of the city banks for several quarters are 


as follow : 
Loans. Specie. Circulation, Deposites.” 
December, 1848, $41,993,453 $5,850,494 $5,783,398 $21,443,148 
December, 1849, 43,521,441 7,169,016 6,013,748 28,868,488 
December, 1850, 65,454,349 11,002,800 6,955,829 40,555,990 
March, 1851, 66,610,268 7,970,259 7,317,928 38,174,656 
June 30, 1851, 71,953,514 7,985,954 7,118,376 41,138,757 


In these figures the increase of loans in this city from the close of 1848 to the 
close of June, 1851—viz : during thirty months—was thirty millions of dollars, 
or one million per month paid out by the banks more than they received. 
This paper so discounted runs from thirty to ninety days, and may average 
sixty days, in which case 51,200,000 are due at the banks every day by the city 
merchants. The means which these possess to meet those liabilities are mostly 
notes for goods sold; and to make those notes available, they must, under our 
system of doing business, procure discount. If the banks utterly refused to dis- 
count, and the merchants could procure money from other sources, the entire 
loans of the banks would be liquidated in sixty days, and all demand for money 
would cease. That is, however, an impossibility. No doubt nearly all the 
paper held by the merchants is sound, and will be paid as it matures, and the 
avails would enable them to discharge their debts to the banks; but the latter 
mature first, and good notes er merchandise must be sold at any sacrifice to ob- 
tain the means of meeting the matured obligation. For the last thirty months 
the banks have sedulously encouraged the creation of obligations to them. They 
have discounted nearly 550,000 per day more than was paid into them—that is 
to say, where they received $1,200,000 they paid out $1,250,000, which in- 
volved a larger payment to them at the end of sixty days. Under these circum- 
stances, goods have been purchased for notes and sold for other notes with perfect 
facility. Values have improved, prices advanced, and trade been nominally 
profitable. All at once, without sufficient reason, the banks suddenly refuse to 
discount, and all the supposed profits of dealers are sacrificed to meet obligations 
to the banks. The notes which the merchants held as cash to apply to their 
obligations become valueless at the mere bidding of a board of directors. The 
reason given is, that specie is too freely exported, although the institutions hold 
more than ever. The true motive is, however, to compel the merchants to pay 
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higher interest, which has advanced from six per cent. to seven per cent.; and 
this difference in the interest on the loans makes a difference of two and a half 
per cent. upon the bank capital, besides the profits which the directors and their 
friends in the secret may make by selling stock short and purchasing goods. 
This effect is thus accurately described by Lord Brougham in a parliamentary 
speech—for the operation of banking is the same everywhere : 


‘It is monstrous, my lord, that any man or body of men, corporate or other- 
wise, should have the power of making money cheap or dear at will, combining 
the office of regulator of the national currency with that of bankers—that they 
should be both the. money-makers and the money-lenders—that they should 
have the privilege at any one period of inundating the country with an immense 
amount of paper currency, thereby stimulating speculation as well as trade, 
raising prices and profits; and at another period drawing in their rags, screwing” 
up all legitimate sources of credit as well as capital, aud thereby lowering prices 
and wages, and diminishing profits, producing a stagnation of trade, ruining 
merchants and manufacturers by hundreds, and spreading misery and wretch- 
edness among thousands.” 


It will be observed that ‘‘ making money cheap” should not be taken in its limit- 
ed sense of the mere emission of their own promises on demand : that has hada 
small influence comparatively. ‘Thus, suppose a merchant has this month to 
pay $100,000 into bank on matured notes: his bill-book shows for means 
$125,000 of choice notes, such as the banks have been in the habit of discounting 
freely, and he has taken those notes for goods because the custom of the banks 
has made them money. By a sudden resolution of the irresponsible board they 
are no longer money, or available as such only at a great sacrifice. Thus 
$100,000,000 worth of notes held by city merchants is, at a mere whim of half 
a dozen cashiers, made unavailable for the payment of debts, and will lose per- 
haps one-fifth their value if holdezs are forced to realize. It is in this view that 
the banks exercise the greatest power in making money scarce and depreciating 
the profits of individuals. 

The avowed object of the curtailment is to prevent certain houses from ex- 
porting specie, and it has had this effect to some extent. The exports of specie 
from New-York for eight successive weeks, was as follows : 


Week ending July 5—$2,053,295 August 2—655,571 
12 306,544 “ 9 162,020 
19 * 2,189,364 * 16 902,794 
26 1,099,191 ‘ 23 187,627 


Total, $5,648,394 $1,908,012 


Thus the export declined nearly one million per week, while the receipts of 
California gold continues large, and the payments from the country good. The 
demand for money has continued good, and the rate pretty high on paper, even 
for the best names, but is become abundant now on good stocks “on call’ at 
seven per cent. When the banks, as now, are curtailing, that is to say, discount 
less than their receipts, a great struggle is required on the part of the dealers to 
get the means of meeting their liabilities ; but they get it insome way. The ac- 
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counts and notes due them mature, and means flow in, which they apply to their 
maturing paper, and place the surplus on interest at call, until they are through 
the pressure, and the disposition to reinvest returns. It is always thus that re- 
turning case manifests itself first in a better supply ‘‘on call,” and gradually im- 
parts itself to other branches of financial operations. When money has been 
for a long period cheap, elements have operated to send it away where it is bet- 
teremployed. A rise in the rate of interest changes the current and brings 
money back. The pressure is always most severe when the rise suddenly 
takes place, because time is required to put in operation the elements which 
tend to anieliorate the market. 

When the wheels of an advancing locomotive are suddenly reversed, time is 
required to check the momentum in one direction and to “ gather way” in the 
other; when the tide running out has reached the ebb, a period of slack water 
‘precedes the flow. It is peecisely so with the value of money or any other 
commodity; cheapness leads to scarcity, and consequent dearness is the precur- 
sor of abundance. Where resources are in such vast abundance as now exists 
in this country, means of payment are not wanting, and a little energy in the 
demand for payment brings forth ample means. 

It has been remarked, that the bank loans indicate an inflation equal to that 
of 1836, and that consequently a similar revulsion may be expected. Such 
persons overlook the corresponding productions of the country. A financial 
crisis may be generated, and frequently is, by high tariffs, but people may con- 
tract debts which they cannot pay under a low tariff. They are, however, far 
less likely to do so under our banking system than when regular bnsiness is in- 

rrupted by government interference. The high tariff of 1828, by checking 
regular business, caused money to accumulate in banks, and to be by them loan- 
ed to speculators, from which grew up the great bubble which burst in 1836-’37. 
In those years speculation had taken the place of regular industry, produce be- 
came scarce, and large purchases of goods were made and sold on credit, and 
these credits inflated prices so much that 3,500,000 bushels of wheat were im- 
ported into the country. There was nothing behind the credits. The bank 
loans were large, because they represented nothing. This is not nowthe case. 
The receipts of produce are immense, and prices not speculative, but low. 

In order to show the difference between the state of affairs now and in 1836, 
we take a table from official returns of the tons of produce, and the value, which 
came to the Hudson River, per New-York canals, in 1836 avd 1850, the state 
bank loans at the close of the year, and the imports at the port : 


Tons. Value. Per ton. Bank Joans. Iinports, goods: 
1836 696,347 $26,932,470.....$38 75.....$79,313,188.... .$115.178,960 
1850..... 2,033,863 ...... 55.474,637..... 27 25.....104.294,082..... 105,400,589 


Increase... 1,337,516... .....28,542,167...... oe oe -- 24,980,894 
PERUSE s hredeecwdphcn cd nce anasevekl BOS. 00n denne ddbbics SUES S Se TE I 


There has been a less quantity of goods imported, and the exports of do- 
mestic produce are nearly $10,000,000 greater in value. But the prices of 1836 
were very high. Thus, of the tons that reached tide-water, 124,000 were flour, 
at $7 90 per bbl. In 1850, 461,000 tons were flour, at $4 37 per bbl. Thus, 
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in 1836, 10,000 bbls “of flour represented $790,000 of bank loans. In 1850, the 
same quantity of flour only represents $437,000 of bank discounts. The same 
amount of bank discounts now represents three timesas much property, at prices 
which make it readily available. If the inflation now was as great as in 1836, 
the bank loans should be over two hundred millions. But it is not so. The 
public works of the interior bring down immense quantities of produce, uncheck- 
ed by speculation, amply sufficient to pay twenty times our foreign debt. 

The state of affairs abroad promises a larger and continually expanding market 
for our produce, and consequently that the profits of our western land cultivators 
will annually increase. 

The effort recently made in the French Assembly to do away with the mo- 
narchical system of protection, met, of course, with opposition from those who 
represent the protective interests, as opposed to the welfare of the people at 
large. Among these M. Thiers was conspicuous. He made a speech which, with- 
out containing anything new, or possessing much clearness of demonstration, was 
nevertheless regarded as a brilliant effort. Persons of practical mind will, how- 
ever, find it difficult to reconcile the statements so as to merge them into a con- 
tinuous argument. After showing to how great an extent corn is protected 
under the present law of France, the honorable gentleman remarked: 

“ But agriculture could only be benefited by selling its corn dear. * * * 
The possessors of land in England and in France were not of the same descrip- 
tion. The former were arich class, being in fact the aristocracy, and able to 
support, to a certain extent, the change which had been introduced into England; 
but in France the people were the landowners, each with a small parcel of 
ground belonging to himself, and the whole mass constituting the aristocracy of 
the country. These latter were not such a class as could support the sacrifices 
consented to in England by her powerful aristocracy. In England, at present, it 
was found necessary to import each year nearly 30,000,000 hectolitres of corn ; 
but, as she was a maritime power, she made up, to a certain extent, for that im- 
mense necessity of importation.’’ 

The first proposition is true, viz : that agriculture must sell its ‘‘ corn dear.” 
But “ dearness” is a relative quality. Now, he says that the aristocracy of 
England submitted to “sacrifices” in consenting to legislation which produced 
the present prices, and that the producers of France are not able to submit to 
such sacrifices. He then says England imports a large quantity of corn. That 
is true; and why? Because corn is dearer in free-trade England than in pro- 
tected France. Why does any nation import an article of foreign production ? 
Because the merchants who effect the importation buy it cheap abroad, and sell 
it dearer at home. In 1849 England imported flour as follows: 

Uwt. 

From France’ - - - 1,012,865 
‘* United States : - 1,883,284 
“other countries’ - - 130,305 


Total imports of flour - - : - 3,026,454 
The English landholders submit to the “ sacrifice” of selling their corn at a 
price higher than the * poor landholders of France,” by the profits of dealers 
added to the cost of transportation. The English farmer gets on the spot, with- 
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out cost, a price for grain which the French farmer can get®nly at great outlay 
of money and transportation. Yet M. Thiers alleges that the Englishman sub- 
mits to a sacrifice which the Frenchman could not afford. 

Why is it that the removal of duty comparatively benefits the English far- 
mer? Because the general reduction in all protection enables the worker to get 
more food and clothing for his labor, and there is, consequently, more demand for 
necessaries. England, in 1844, imported less than thrée million bushels of corn, 
and that was sufficient with her own supplies to feed her people. In the last 
two years she has imported 40,000,000 bushels per annum, and that amount has 
been requisite to meet the increased consumption of the people. 

Again: in the matter of flour, free-trade England drew one-third of her sup- 
plies from France, where corn is highly protected, and two-thirds from the 
United States, where the trade is entirely free. In free-trade England, flour is 
uniformly dearer than either in protected France or free America. The reason 
of this is very simple: In England the cost of the home article is kept at a high 
jevel by the high rents and incidental expenses of lands, from which an idle 
aristocracy draws $25 to $50 per acre, through the industry of the occupiers. 
In the United States and France the occupiers are owners. They pay no rent ; 
and although in the latter country mortgages and taxes swell the cost of pro- 
duction above that of the United States, rent of land is notadded. Inthe United 
States the freshness of the land and the use of improved machines diminish the 
cost of production, while increased means of iransportation Jessen the cost of 
the articles in the market. In France. republicanism requires that industry 
should be protected by diminishingits burden. The monarchists, like M. Thiers, 
and the protectionists, have no thought of remitting a dollar of taxes, but play off 
the quackery of protection in order to make continued taxation palatable. 

It is when the people of a country consume more of the produce of their own 
labor that their prosperity is greater. Take cotton in the year 1850. The 
quantity of cotten consumed in the United States was reported at 598,269 bales, 
which, at 400lbs., gives 237,307,600 Ibs., or very nearly the quantity consumed 
in Great Britain in 1832. Under the protective system, at the usual estimate of 
three yards to the pound, the produce in the two countries, with the quantity 
exported, will stand thus: 

Pounds consumed. Equal to yards. Yards exported, 


England, 1 259,412,463 778,237,389 ...... .... 688,044,503 
United States, 1850...-..- 239,307,600 717,922,800.. 94,888,480 
The number of yards exported from the United States is not given officially, 
but the value in 1850 was $4,744,000; which, at twenty yards to the dollar, 
gives the number of yards in the table; from which, if we deduct the yards of 
foreign manufacture consumed, there remains nothing. So that while England 
exported 90 per cent. of her production, the United States consumed the whole 
of an equal quantity produced. The progressive consumption of cotton in the 
United States is thus displayed : 
Cotton consumed Value exported. Value imported. 
pouuds., 
il. ee eee actees aeoees $13,995,739 
»6.-], 123,218,800... 19,468,178 


Increase..........--.529,828,400....... o «5,472,439... cee oe enee 21,758,735 
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Thus, then, the quantity of raw cotton taken for consumption has increased 
70 per cent., the import of foreign cotton 50 per cent., and the export of do- 
mestic cotton 40 per cent. In the four years of the present tariff, therefore, 
the consumption of cotton goods has increased in the United States probably to 
nearly as great extent as iron, of which the consumption of the home-manufac- 
tured article has increased, perhaps, more than any other. Inthe United States 
the freedom from internal restraints upon intercourse, and modified restrictions 
upon foreign trade in the last four years, have permitted the people—the wor- 
kers—to consume a larger portion of ‘the products; and it was hoped from the 
revolution that France would experience also a commercial emancipation, which 
should, by permitting her people to consume more, and capital and officeholders 
less, confer greater remuneration upon every branch of industry. That this 
will be the case—that France, under universal suffrage, extended education, 
and commercial emancipation, will become an important customer for United 


States produce—there is every hope. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


INCUBATION. 
Montgomery, Orange Co., N. Y., July 95th, 1851. 


Messrs. Ketrett & Moorr.—Gentlemen,—A singular fact has just come to my 
knowledge, respectirg which I desire to make some inquiries through your valuable 
and widely-circulated periodical. In three instances, different gentlemen in this neigh- 
borhood procured settings of turkey eggs, and put them under common domestic hens 
for incubation. Each was successful in raising a brood of turkeys, and each fancied he 
had thus obtained a permanent stock of this desirable bird. They were disappointed ; 
for although the turkey hens of the broods thus hatched, laid settings of eggs, and sat 
upon them with customary regularity, not a chick was produced. Not suspecting any 
thing wrong in the birds, the same stock was kept, and continued to lay and set, but 
always with the same mortifying results. The gobbler belonging to one of the gentle- 
men was very indifferent to the hens; but the gobbler of another was vexatiously sala- 
cious. I have no information respecting the gobbler of the third. Failing to get young 
turkeys, each of these gentlemen disposed of his gobbler hatched under the domestic hen, 
and procured a gobbler hatched under a turkey hen, and their flocks have become pro- 
lific; or rather the flocks of two of them; the third having his hens now brooding on 
eggs, after he obtained a new gobbler, having in vain tried to obtain an increase by his 
hen-hatched gobbler. 

It has generally been believed, that the only object of incubation is to obtain the re- 
quisite degree of heat, which is about 100 F.; and, consequently, that the eccaleobion 
will produce chicks as vigorous and as fertile as natural incubation. The above cases 
prove, as conclusively as three cases can prove, that something is imparted by the 
brooding parent besides the requisite heat. The determination of the blood in the in- 
cubating parent, from the genital organs to the abdominal teguments, appears not to 
have been designed exclusively for the increase of temperature, but also for imparting 
the requisite, and, perhaps, the specific, vis vite to the chicks. But I must refrain from 
inferences, until the fact shall have been more fully established. Its importance to the 
physiologist and naturalist is apparent. 
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The object of this communication is to obtain, through the medium of your exten- 
sively circulated publication, as many facts as possible in respect to the above interest- 
ing subject. The eggs of ducks and geese are often hatched by the domestic hen ; 
but I have not heard that the fertility of the progeny is impaired by the unnatural in- 
cubation, though from the facts disclosed by the three above undoubted instarces of 
infertility from this cause, I strongly suspect it. 

Let me call the attention of your readers to the importance of being very particular 
in what they may have to say on this subject. Itis not to be supposed that the hens 
were not affected, as well as the gobblers of the same blood, because they became fertile 
by the intruduction of a gobbler produced by natural incubation. Ner is it to be taken 
for granted, that, because they have beome thus fertile, the progeny thus produced have 
the full natural vigor necessary for a continued stock. They might require to be re- 
crossed at certain periods by unimpaired stock. 


Very respectfully yours, 
W. F. Van AmrinGe. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 

The daguerreotypes from which several of our best portraits have been engraved 
were furnished by J. H. Whitehurst, whose elegant galleries in this and other cities 
have attracted deserved attention. Mr. Whitehurst’s portraits are marked by clearness 
and vigor; every line seems to be brought forward true to nature, and even the ex- 
pression of the countenance, so difficult to secure in « daguerreotype, is thoroughly pro- 
duced. We would call attention to the portraits of the Hon. George W. Wright, Commo- 
dore Stewart, and the Hon. Pierre Soulé, lately published in the Review, and still more 
particularly to that of the Hon. Henry S. Foote in the present number, as proofs of our 
assertion. Whitehurst’s Gallery, at the corner of Broadway and Leonard street, is well 
worthy of a visit from those desirous of seeing a collection of the portraits of our most 
distinguished people finished in the highest style of the art. . 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 


We notice, as among the improvements of the day, a very compact and economical 
combination in the form of a steam engine, attached to an upright tubular boiler, with 
horizontal flues of peculiar construction, of the same fashion as the boilers of the steamer 
Ben. Loder on the Seneca Lake. The engine is suitable for driving presses, hoisting, 
and well adapted for farm uses; iudeed, for all purposes where steam power is re- 
quired. We note this favorably, and more particularly commend it to the attention 
of our Southern friends who require for plantation and other purposes machines 
of this kind. Its particular advantages are: economy in the use of fuel and space ; 
it is not liable to get out of order, and may be safely attended without much ex- 
perience in the use of steam: it strikes us as a very valuable and practical improvement . 
It is manufactured by John T. Johnston, Geneva, New-York. 

This machine can be seen at A. B. Allen & Co.; 189 and 191 Water-street; Wm. 
Kemble’s, 28 and 29 West-street; and is well worth a visit. 


THE MARSHALL TESTIMONIAL. 


This splendid festival, creditable alike to our city and to those gentlemen connected with 
its management, came off on the 12th ultimo. From early morning until midnight there 
was a constant succession of entertainments. Melodrama, farce, comedy, rope-dancing, 
ballet, opera, German and French vaudevilles, all contributed their shares, and a grand 
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display of fireworks on the battery formed a grand finale. We were pleased to ob- 
serve large audiences throughout the entire performances. This mark of esteem will, 
we have no doubt, urge Mr. Marshall to return the compliment by an unparalleled 
season at the Broadway Theatre. 


ITALIAN OPERA.—CASTLE GARDEN. 


Two triumphs are to be recorded this month, inthe production of Don Pasquale, and 
Il Barbiere di Seviglia; in the former Bosio’s Norma was a charming piece of natural 
acting and still more beautiful vocalization. A more complete transformation was 
never witnessed than Marini’s as Don Pasquale; his dressing and singing were both 
very effective. Salvi’s Ernesto did not please us—even the delicious serenade in the last 
act was, we think, most provokingly slighted. Salvi is an artist of great merit and 
good taste, and therefore we are surprised that he should fail in an opera affording so 
fine a scope as Don Pasquale. Badiale’s Doctor Malatesta was a finished performance, 
but there is a harshness in his voice exfremely displeasing to the ear. 

Of Il Barbieri we shall speak more anon, only saying, at this time, that it introduced 
to us, in the character of Rosina, an old favorite at the Astor Place—Signora Bertacca” 
Maretzek, the accomplished lady of the Empresario. 


NIBLO’S. 


Since the re-opening of Burton's Theatre the place of his dramatic corps, at this 
house, has been filled by Mrs. Mowatt, who has lately returned from an Earopean trip. 
She has greatly improved in appearance, but, with the exception of the finish given by 
experience, we cannot perceive any improvement in her acting. She has, as yet, only 
appeared in her original play of Armand, or The Peer and The Peasant. The Ravels 
and Francks are still delighting the audiences on alternate evenings with Mrs. Mowatt, 
and we are glad to observe that the houses are nightly well filled. 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON AT TRIPLER HALL. 


This gentleman has been nightly astonishing large audiences by the mutilation of 
handkerchiefs, which are afterwards restored uninjured; by passing doubloons through 
the thick heads of young gentlemen; by magical disappearances, and wonderful re- 
appearances; by magnetic experiments, and more particularly by serving out of the 
same quart bottle at least a gallon of several different kinds of liquors. We are little 
given to believe in witchcraft, but were we in the least sceptical, an hour at one of the 
Soirees Fantastiques would entirely convert us into true believers. We are sorry to 
perceive that there are many persons anxious to interfere with Prof. Anderson, and 
who manifest their ill-nature by making remarks during his performances, and accus- 
ing him of being aided by accomplices in the house ; but the manner in which these 
persons are treated, being at once gentlemanly and dignified, gives us unlimited grati- 
fication. Itshould be remembered that visitors go to see Professor Anderson, and not to 
instruct or question him. If they have the superior skill to detect him, some other time 
and place should be chosen for an exposé, than a crowded hall during an interesting 
performance. 


BURTON’S THEATRE. 


Burton has commenced the season with a reviva: of the old comedies so successful 
at his -house last year; he has made several alterations in his company, but we are 
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pleased to find many of our old favorites still retained. We are always sure of good 
entertainment whén we visit Burton’s, and we cordially recommend our theatre-going 


friends to give his house a trial. 


BOWERY THEATRE. 


The spectacles lately so popular at this house have given place to an engagement 
with Barney Williams, one of the best delineators of Irish characters now on the stage } 
he is ably supported by his talented lady, and the members of the company. The house 
is constantly well filled, and it would seem that Mr. Hamblin’s late embarrassments 
have called forth the active support of his friends. A new play, entitled, “ Ireland As 
It Is,” has been produced with considerable success, to be attributed more, perhaps, to 
the excellence of the acting than to any great merit in the play itself. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


SKETCHES or Evrorgan Capitats. By William Ware. 12mo., pp. 320. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. Sold by Stringer & Townsend, . 


The author of “ Letters from Palmyra” is so favorably known to the reading public, 
as to afford general welcome to this new and acceptable production, even upon so 
threadbare a subject as Europe, its things and theories. In addition to the high literary 
merit of this work, it contains one which prides highly on an independence of English 
abuse, which is sure to visit every production not laudatory of John Bull in all his 
phases. Nearly all of our prominent writers, hitherto, have judged it expedient to mix 
with a little slander of their own country, which they call “candor,” a large portion of 
English laudation and flunkeyism, which they denominate a “ generous tribute to the 
mother country,” but which the public designate as a contemptible, ‘crawling syco- 
phantism—a miserable devil-worship—a slavish propitiation of the monster they fear to 
face. Mr. Ware has passed a step beyond that: his pages are tinged with the roseate 
dawnings of an “ American Literature ;” a manly contempt for the bravos of the Eng- 
lish press, and something like a confident repose upon the judgments of the millions of 
readers upon this side of the Atlantic; giving earnest that public taste is strong enough 
to defy English prejudice, and speedily to mark with indignation the poltroon politicians 
who, in official stations, perambulate British “ feeds ;” earning their welcome by puffing 
the proud oppressors of the human race. Mr. Ware is of other metal, and discourseth 
thus :— 

“Bat, though all this beso true—this devotiun of England to commerce and the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and their success in heaping up riches beyond any other people on 
earth—they are very much grieved that the American should be touched with the same 
infirmity, and, as we well know, never cease from tenderly upbraiding us for our devo- 
tion to the “ almighty dollar.” This is all most kindly meant, no doubt ; but it reveals 
a trait in the English character which deserves a little attention—their love and their 
practice of cant. I suppose, if there be one trait by which it is more deeply marked 
than by another, except two, possibly, already named, it is by this particular form of 
hypocrisy, Colossal magnitude is not more truly the characteristic of London than 
cant is of the English mind. To read their journals, reviews, papers and kooks, you 
would fancy them, from what they say of themselves, to represent the most moral and 
religious, the most loving and peaceable, the most generous and magnanimous, the most 
self-sacrificing, pious and Christian people in the wide world. But whether they in 
trath are what they seem to many to be, because they arrogate these virtues to them- 
selves so freely, is more than doubted by the world at large, and quite denied by sach 
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learned domestic authorities as Carlyle and Punch. Even The Edinburgh hints at “a 
form of religious insincerity, called cant,” as the “special infirmity of the people.” 
These, but especially the two first named, are the doctors who particularly apply them- 
selves to the cure of this easy-besetting sin of the English character. Yet honestly, fear- 
lessly, powerfully as they have plied their trade, they have found the disease too deep- 
seated to be easily eradicated. Native, moreover, to the constitution of the entire people, 
and long hereditary, unfortunately, it has been caught by the Anglo-American, and, 
though weakened by transmission, finds itself in a hopeful way, and with encouraging 
prospects before it—but by no means, as yet, in the condition of the parent people. In 
England, the very occupation of the people seems to be straining at gnats and swallow- 
ing camels. They are filled with a very virtuous indignation at the continued exist- 
ence of American slavery, although it was they who planted it here, and that, too, 
against our will and most earnest remonstrances, while, at the same time, they swallow 
without difficulty the slavery of one hundred and fifty millions of Hindoos: in what pro- 
portion out of the whole there is personal slavery, where there is buying and selling, 
and labor without remuneration, that basest, meanest form of tyranny, I know not: 
though the proportion is very great; but that there is political slavery there throughout 
that whole immense population, alk the world knows; a slavery beneath which the 
East Indian is ground to powder by the irresistible power of English arms, and by 
which the proceeds of his industry, er his hereditary wealth, are wrung from him by 
compulsory process, and, by their impoverishment, the most gigantic fortunes accu- 
mulated all over the British Islands, and, as well, sinecurist idlers, without number, 
throughout the Indian peninsulas, enriched by enormous salaries,—natives doing all the 
work for what rice and rupees will keep them from starving. Notwithstanding the fre- 
quent display, on the part of the traveling Englishmen and the review-writing English- 
men of the most generous sentiments and sympathies on behalf of the blacks, and their 
expression of wonder and regret that the American white should refuse to consort on 
equal terms with the free African, it is still true that color, even the light olive tint of 
the Hindoo, bears the same mark of degradation in Calcutta, and to many even in Lon- 
don, as here; and the white Englishman will not sit at meat with the East Indian, 
though he be a prince or a philosopher. There were gentlemen who, though invited, 
would not dine in company with Ram Mobun Roy, though a full-blooded Rajah, and a 
most learned and accomplished man—“ indignantly refusing to sit at table with that 
black fellow.” They lecture the world on the virtues and duties of peace, but, without 
scruple, will let loose the dogs of war whenever their flannels, their cottons, their 
woolens, iron, or opium are interfered with. They give suppers and breakfasts, and 
have all their equipages in full liveried action on Sundays, whereby armies of servants, 
of higher and lower degrees, are detained in personal attendance on their masters 
throughout the day, and, for a pretence, stop the Sunday mail, that all the various 
operatives connected therewith may be at leisure to go to church, as they ought to do, 
and say their prayers; they are sadly pained that the American should love the dollar so 
well, the only difference being that their love of the pound is the same, only five times 
as much. They have made a great ado, and with justice and sense, about the virtue 
of temperance in England : there is need of it, for the English, and still more the Scotch 
and Irish, are a nation of hard drinkers; but, at the same time, made cruel and cow- 
ardly war, but a few years since, upon the Chinese, to compel them to get drunk on 
the opium which they first forced them to buy at the point of the bayonet. They are 
really mortified that we, who they cannot, to their manifest chagrin, deny, sprung from 
English blood, are still so low in civilization that we produce little literature and no art 
as yet, (West, Copley, Stuart, Allston, Inman, being Englishmen, just as Wilson, Rey- 
nolds, Lawrence, Wilkie, Wyatt and Gibson, are, or were, of course, Italians—the first 
having been at school awhile in London, the last in Rome,) not remembering that 
England, a thousand years older than we at that time, produced no artists before the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and to this day has produced not one of the highest 
class; the taste of England never having risen above the admiration of Carlo Dolce, 
among the old painters, and now delighting itself chiefly in the horses’ heads, pet 
poodles, and woolly lap-dogs of Landseer. England riots in luxuries obtained at the 
expense of the comfort and subsistence of the lower classes, from which she wrings by 
taxes, direct and indirect, the last penny that will just leave the life in the body, over 
whom she at the same time utters the most touching lamentations for their hardships 
and miseries. The female sex is, in this case, the grand sacrifice, who, in this respect 
at least, are slaves—though living on the boasted soil of Englatid, that they are com- 
pelled to work without remuneration; for that cannot be called remuneration which 
fails not only to support life in tolerable comfort, but to support it at all; and to save from 
starvation by cold and hunger, resort must be had to vices which, were God no more 
merciful than man, would destroy soul as well as body.” 
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Episopes ox Insect Lire. By Acheta Domestica,M. E. 8. J.8. Redfield, Clinton 

Hall. B. B. Massey & Co., Boston, 

This is a beautifully printed and illustrated work upon the insects peculiar to the sum- 
mer season. They are described, with their habits, in the form of short stories of mach 
interest and instruction. All the varieties of the insect species are described with “ pen 
and pencil” in a most clear and attractive manner. The attention of almost every person 
is at this season forcibly attracted to insects, and in the cool autumnal weather their little 
histories may be investigated with considerable interest. 


Me 


Lectures on tee Lorp’s Prarer. By Wm. R. Williams. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

For sale by Lewis Colby, 122 Nassau-street, New-York. 

Dr. Williams dedicates these commentaries to the “church and congregation” in 
Amity street, who have been so long under his pastoral care. His lectures are not ad- 
dressed to the learned, although they embody much learning, but are devoted to the 
analysis of the Lord's Prayer in a manner adapted to the wants of persons engaged in 
the active pursuits of temporal life. Huw much is comprehended in that matchless 
supplication of the Saviour may be learned by perusing these lectures, which fill over 
two hundred and fifty pages, and are yet themselves condensations of thought. A folio 
would scarcely contain the ideas comprised in those six sentences. Dr. Williams has 
limited himself to the use of the most striking reflections, and clothed them in language 
characteristic of his eloquence. 


— 


Porctar Cyrctoprpia or Bisticat Literatvrs. By John Kitto, D. D., author of 


“The Pictorial Bible,” “ History and Physical Geography of Palestine,” Editor of 
“The Journal of Sacred Literatare,” etc. Assisted by numerous distinguished Scho- 
lars and Divines, British, Continental, and American. With numerous illustrations, 
Boston: Gould & Lincoin. 


This work, the result of immense labor and research, and enriched by the contribu- 
tions of writers of distinguished eminence in the various departments of Sacred Litera- 
ture,—has been, by universal consent, pronounced the best work of its class extant ; 
and the one best suited to the advanced knowledge of the present day in all the studies 
connected with Theological Science. 

It is a dictionary of Scriptural topics, which should find a place in every library. It 
is condensed from the larger and more expensive work of the same name, into the 
compass of one volume imperial octavo, and thus rendered more easy of consultation, 
witout omitting anything essential for the information of the general reader. It has been 
the author’s aim to avoid imparting to the work any color of sectarian or denominational 
bias. Onsuch points of difference among Christians, the historical mode of treatment 
has been adopted, and care has been taken to provide a fair account of the arguments 
which have seemed most conclusive to the ablest advocates of the various opinions. The 
student of theology will of course avail himself of the unabridged work; but the vast 
majority of persons will find the book in its present shape amply sufficient for every 
useful purpose. Sunday school teachers, and all who study the Scriptures, will find this 
Cyclopedia a more valuable auxiliary than any work extant of which we have any knowl- 
edge. Scarcely a query can arise in the mind of the reader of the sacred book but may 
be answered by reference to this comprehensive volume, For the family library, ag 
well as for Bible class and Sunday school teachers, we cordially commend it. 

The pictorial illustrations, amounting to more than three hundred, are of the very 
highest order of the art. 
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Tae Great Harmonia; being a Philosopher's Revelation of the Natural, Spiritual, and 
Celestial Universe. By Andrew Jackson Davis, author, &c. Benjamin B. Mussey 
& Co. 

Mr. Davis informs us in his preface, that he must be considered “ infallible.” The work 
is greatly superior to the first work of the author asa literary production, and in no wise 
behind itin humbug. The following quotation may serve as an amusing specimen. 


After stating that love is a female and wisdoma male, and that the union of these is a true 
marriage, the author proceeds: 


“ There is no happiness separate from true conjugal association. One spirit cannot 
revisit the attraction of another spirit. Itis simply wisdom searching for love, or love 
for wisdom. It is not strange that the heart subsists as a true associate ; because, unless 
we comprehend and realize the truth that the Deity, his universe, aud the human soul, 
are constructed aud subsisting upon the principles of male and female—positive and 
negative—or love and wisdom, it is easy and natural to’understand the attraction which 
the dependent soul feels towards its true companion. [tis soul seeking for soul—life 
for life—love for wisdom—spirit for happiness. Yes, it is when the soul realizes its 
relation to or dependence upon others, and especially its particular dependence upon 
one, that it begins to seek foritself. * * * 

“ Every individual is born married; every male and female, every love and wisdom, 
has a ¢rue and eternal companion. This marriage is solemnized by supreme sanction, 
and is sanctified by angelic harmony. It depends not upon personal beauty or educa- 
tion ; neither upon wealth, position, time, situation, age or circumstance; it is the spon- 
taneous and inseparable conjunction of affiuity with affinity, principle with principle, 
and spirit with spirit. 

“Iu reply to the question, “ will all individuals married in this life, continue to live 
together in the spirit world 1” I received the following vision: in England, in the city 
of London, I saw a gentleman undergoing the metamorphosis called death. He had been 
for several years married to an uncongenial companion; they had frequently and 
severely injured and insulted each other; and were quite dissimilar in their tempera- 
ment, habits; attractions, and desires. From the scene of his departure, my perceptions 
were directed to a dying Turkish lady, in Constantinople, who, according to the eastern 
custom of polygamy, had been a favorite wife of the Sultan. The two deaths or trans- 
formationsoccurred at the same moment, and when the two spirits were emaucipated from 
the body, and from the superficial restrictions of society, they ascended—aud by the 
irresistible attraction of conjugal or spiritual affinity, and in accordance with the law 
of perfect spiritual adaptation, they approached each other, and, rapturously embrac- 
ing, manifested tke fullest realization of the beautiful fact that they were eternally ong.” 


This rhapsodical balderdash contrasts strongly with the remarkable reply of Christ 
to a similar question, “ there shall be neither marrying, nor giving in marriage.” It is 
a paltry theft of Joe Smith’s notion of spiritual wives, and is worthy of so expert a 
garbage gleaner as the dreaming author. 

Slain. 
Tse Stone Mason or Sarnt-Potnt, A Village Tale. By A. De Lamartine. Trans- 
lated from the French. Harper Brothers. 

The great interest which attaches to the poetical works of M. Lamartine, does not ad- 
here to most of his prose writings. His dishonesty and unsoundness of judgment make 
his political writings of very little value; more particularly when they are the evident 
emanations ofa disappointed republican minister become the hireling of the monarchists, 
This influence betrays itself in all his late works. Nevertheless, the tale here preseuted 
and admirably translated, possesses much merit, and will be read with avidity. 


a 


Tue Erements or Atcrsra, Designed for Beginners. By Ellis Loomis, M. A. Har. 
per Brothers. 
The high merit of Mr. Loomis’s mathematical works has led to their in'roduction into 
many schools where the pupils are less advanced than those for whom the larger works 


were designed. Hence this more elementary production will meet a want much felt. 
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Travets axp ADVENTURES IN Mexico: In the course of Journeys of upwards of 2,500 
miles, performed on foot. By W.W. Carpentier, late of U. 8S. Army. Harper 


Brothers. 

All that relates to that remarkable country, already overshadowed by the “ stars and 
stripes,”’ and waiting but its turn in the inscrutable process of absorption which must 
complete “‘ the manifest destiny,” is of interest, and Mr. Carpentier has here given us a 
rich, glowing, and authentic account of the manners and materials of that nation. The 
book will and should be in the hands of all. 


re 


Memoir oF tHe Rev. Epwarp Bicxerstetu, late Rector of Walton, Herts. By F. R. 
Birks, M. A., with an introduction by Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. Harper Brothers. 


The high standing of the “ beloved Bickersteth ” in the Christian Church is such, as 
to make his memoirs a sort of text book in the path of virtue, and full of interest, as 
well to the Churchman as to the pious ofall denominations. The introduction by Dr. 
Tyng speaks in earnest sympathy for an intimate friend and co-laborer in the great 


work. 


—ES 


Loxpox Lasor anpD THE Loypon Poor; a Cyclopedia of the condition and earnings of 
“ those that will work,” “ those that cannot work,”»and “ those that will not work.” 


By Henry Mayhew. Harper, Brothers. 

Eleven numbers, comprising the first volume of this work, elegantly illustrated, have 
made their appearance. We have before had occasion, at great length, to quote from 
these very interesting papers. They contain much valuable matter in relation to the 
social condition of England’s poor, which comprises by far the largest portion of the 
people. If Mr. Mayhew’s judgment is not to be trusted, his facts are, generajly speak 
jng, correct, and from them, rather than from his opinions, are to be deduced the real 
state of things in a “ decaying country.” 


EE 


Tue Fate: A tale of stirring times. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Harper Brothers. 


Mr. James is “ good yet’ for any quantity of tales; and the present one has more of 
vivacity, resulting perhaps from our invigorating climate, than some other of the “ last 


novels.” 
EE 


Prcroriat Fiecp-Book or tae Revotutiox. By B. J. Lossing. New-York: Harper 
Brothers. No. XI. 


This work, which has reached its eleventh number, deserves to be highly prized, 
not so much for any rare and surpassing mierits which it possesses, as for the peculiar 
character of its contents. It is stored with events and incidents connected with the 
battles of the Revolutionary War, which are not of sufficient importance to obtain a 
prominent place in general history, but which are no less valuable as a part of those 
striking scenes. Many of them have been gathered in the neighborhood of the. battle- 
fields, and often from actors in those tragedies. These are interwoven with the general 
current of events of more importance, and illustrated with an incalculable mass of the 
popular information of those days. Added to all these particulars, the work will be found 
to be embellished with cuts and drawings of great merit, which represent battle-fields, 
noted spots, dwellings, and, we had almost said, everything singular or striking con- 
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nected with those days. It is written in a plain, easy, and often colloquial style, and 
over its pages the general reader will repeatedly and long delight to linger. 


— oa—— 


Tue Erocn or Creation. The Scripture doctrines contrasted with the Geological 
Theory. By Eleazer Lord ; with an introduction by Richard W. Dickenson, D. D. 
New-York: Charles Scribner. 


This interesting question is here ably discussed, and the seeming conflict between 
the theory deduced from Scripture and that presented by geological facts well explained. 


em 


IconocraPHic Encyctopepia or Science, Literature anp Art; systematically 
arranged ; by G. Heck. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A.M. 
M. D., &c. New-York: Rudolph Garrigue. 1850. 

The numbers of this great work continue to appear in regular succession, and to maip- 
tain the high reputation it has everywhere attained. It must become the indispensable 

Encyclopedia for every private library. 


na 


A Dictionary oF Macuines, Mecuanics, EnGinE-work AND ENGINEERING; designed 
for practical working-men and those intended for the Engineering profession. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. Charleston: J. Russell. 

We have received namber thirty-eight of this valuable and highly useful publication, 
and cheerfully commend it to the favor of the machinist and working-man generally. The 
title, as given above, amply serves to develope its purposes. The highest praise which 


can be accorded it, seems to be compassed when we state that it fulfils all the condi- 
ome ~- 


ee Tt 


tions which it promises. 9... 


Lire ayp Manners; from the Autobiography of an English Opium-Eater. By Thomas 
De Quincy. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1851. 
This forms the fourth volume of the Boston edition of De Quincy’s writings, and is 
accompanied by a superior portrait of the author. We have laid these volumes aside 


for a more extended notice hereafter.§ 


A 


True Parriotism. An address, spoken at Geneva, July 4th, 1851, by Parx BenJa- 
, min. Geneva, N. Y., J. & 8S. H. Parker. 

A capital and patriotic speech, calculated to do especial good in the section of the 
state where it was delivered. Its style is worthy of the literary reputation of the 
author, and the performance is only marred by the extravagance of the orator’s eulogy 
of Mr. Webster. 

omits 
Io: A Tale of the Olden Fane. By K. Bartow. D. Appleton & Co. 

This is an elegantly written classical tale. Without wishing to say that it has a politi- 
cal meaning, we believe that the people of these times, chained down by a worse 
slavery than the olden Helots—a slavery of mind, may learn much from its pages. The 
author has used his classical tastes and attainments to great advantage. We have to 
thank the Messrs. Appleton, first for the book, and next for the very neat and tasteful 
style in which it has been issued, 
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Home 1s Home: A Domestic Tale. D. Appleton & Co. | 
Another of those delightful books for fireside reading, introduced to the public by 
the house of Appleton & Co. It should be placed upon the shelf of every family 
library, to instruct as well as to please. 
sonatas 


Tse Hetrentad: An Epic Poem. Founded on the events connected with the succes- 
sive invasions of Ancient Greece, by the Persians. Part first. ‘The Wrath of Darius.” 
By George McHenry. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1850. 

Much of the English literature never reaches us, or remains fora long time unknown 
to American readers, This is particularly the case with poetry, very little of which, un- 
less accompanied with the prestige of a well-known name, becomes familiar and appre- 
ciated during the life-time of the author. This Epic, the prodaction of Dr. George Mc- 
Henry, of Liverpool, has been well received in English literary circles; but we believe 
the honor of introducing it to the American public remains with as; and we regret our 
inability at this time of giving it more than a passing notice. The attainments of Dr. 
McHenry, and his fine poetical taste, are such as to guarantee a superior work, although 
we regret his placing himself in a position where he must be exposed to such fires of 
criticism. The public eye, now-a-days, looks with a strong distrust upon poetry, and es- 
pecially epic poetry; our own extended remarks we reserve for a future number. In 
the preface we are informed that “ The first part of the poem is now published, under 
the title of ‘ The Wrath of Darius,’ because all the incidents comprised in it arise from 
the anger entertained by that monarch against the Greeks. It contains an account of 
the first invasion of Greece, by the Persians, under Mardonius; and of the second, un- 
der Datis and Artaphernes, which ended by their defeat, at the illustrious battle of Ma- 
rathon. The second part I intend to denominate ‘ The Pride of Xerxes,’ and I expect it 
to contain about as mach matter as the first; and to the whole work, then completing 
the three different expeditions against Greece, I have affixed the designation of ‘ The 
Helleniad,’ from Hellas, the ancient appellation of the country, or from Hellen, son of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, king of Phthiotis, whose two sons, Zolus and Dorus, and grand- 
son, lon, gave their names to the three respective natione or tribes of Greece, known 
as the olians, Dorians, and Ionians,”’ 


——_ 


A Manuat or Roman Antiquities: illustrated with numerous engravings. By Charles 
Authon, LL. D., &e. Harper Brothers. 


A very excellent work, and one well worthy of its gifted author. Dr. Anthon has 
made numervus additions to American literature, and none more interesting or useful] 
than the present volume. 


— 5 Oo 


Harpers’ Macazive, for August. 

This elegant periodical, not inaptly christened, “‘ The Giant of the Monthlies, ’ con- 
tinaes as popular as ever. It is admirably conducted, and so long as it remains in such 
good care, must continue to be interesting. 
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